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THE INSCBUTABLE MTSTEBT. 

BY OLABA. AUaUSIA. 


A new star appeared suddenly In the soci¬ 
ety of the aristocratic oid city of Harris- 
borgh. Under no cbaperonage, save thatof 
ber own royal beauty; introduced by no 
puissant leader of fashion; surrounded by 
no prestige of high birth or ancient famiiy, 
-A-Augnstins Fales entered at once on her 
rote as queen of society. 

Kothing whaterer was known of her pre^ 


cedents; there were no old servants about 
her to furnish a single link in the mythical 
chain of her past history. Those who 
sought her company knew only that she 
was beautiful, and in looking on her face 
forgot that it is customary to ask for refer¬ 
ence before accepting strangers as friends. 

Perhaps the very mystery that hung 
about Hiss Fales helped her popularity and 
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gained her admirers. There is a secret 
something in the composition of almost 
every person that reaches after the mysteri* 
OUS) and delights in the inexplicable. 

She dressed as a duchess might—every¬ 
thing around her was drenched in elegance. 
Her silks and jewels were the costliest in 
the city; her horses were superb; the house 
she had taken and furnished was almost pa¬ 
latial in its style and appointments. 

She had been but four weeks in Harris- 
biirgh, and already she counted her admirers 
by the score. All other belles were deserted, 
for men to pay their homage to this newly 
risen luminary. The admiration which 
might have turned the head.of an ordinary 
woman had no eifect on Miss Fales. She 
moved through it all coldly and proudly, 
accepting homage as her right, showing no 
partiality, favoring no one above others. 

Her most devoted admirer was Philip 
Howard, a young South Caroliulan—hand¬ 
some, passionate, and hot-blooded, like his 
native South. He was impatient beueath 
her coldness, but still pertinacious in his 
attentions, esteeming himself the happiest 
of men if permitted to hold her fan or touch 
her white fingers in attending her to her 
carriage. He was jealous of all new aspi¬ 
rants to her favor, and moody and miser¬ 
able if she smiled ou any save himself. 

Augustine regarded him as a very useful 
appendage to her train—if she thought of 
him at all wheu her was not present—and 
wondered what people allowed themselves 
to fall in love for. She had yet to meet the 
master spirit of her destiny. 

The mayor of Harrisburgh gave a grand 
ball on Thanksgiving £ve; and ail the youth 
and beauty and fashion of the place were 
present. Miss Fales was the acknowledged 
queeu. Her purple velvet robe became her 
royally. That beautiful but trying hue, 
which so few women would have dared to 
wear, enhanced the exquisite fairness of her 
complexion and deepened the acintillant 
lustre of her great dark eyes. Her black 
hair was looped up with diamond sprays; 
her cheeks, usually pale, flushed like the 
heart of a damask rose; and her red lips 
opened only to let fall .some flash of wit or 
sentimeut that bewildered all listeners. The 
unsurpassed surpassed herself. 

As she stood under the full blaze of the 
great chandelier in the centre of the recep¬ 
tion-room, conversing with a knot of gentle¬ 
men, and idly stirring the air with her 


Turkish fan, it was iio wonder that: King 
Dorchester, with all his cold impassiveness, 
should pause in his advance to the hostess 
for a second glance at Miss Fales. 

. A slight, almost imperceptible tiuge.of 
color swept up to his white forehead as his 
eye met hers; a vague, nameless, inexplica¬ 
ble thrill shot over him as he touched her 
garments in passing. He did not glance at 
her again, but made his courtly greeting to 
the fair mayoress, wondering all the time 
what that dark-haired woman was to him, 
that she should stir a single emotion in the 
heart he had thought forever sealed to the 
influence of her sex. 

A little later, and the pressure of the 
crowd brought Fred Malibran to Mr. Dor¬ 
chester’s side. They had been classmates 
at college; now, in later years, they were 
friends. Almost before Dorchester realized 
what was going on, he found himself before 
Miss Fales, heard his own name and hers 
pronounced, and was acknowledging the in¬ 
troduction with bis accustomed haughty 
grace. 

She took his arm for a promenade. Nei¬ 
ther danced. Mr. Dorchester considered 
such frivolous amusements beneath him; 
Miss Fales, from some unexplained reason 
of her own, never joined the dancers. 

The evening passed in a sort of mystic 
whirl to King Dorchester. It was more 
like the gorgeous fantasy of dreamland, 
than the cold reality of a fashionable ball¬ 
room. 

That night, long after he had retired to 
rest, sleep kept aloof, and the vision of Au¬ 
gustine Fales’8 glorious eyes shut out every 
thought of slumber. He recalled the name¬ 
less charm of her manner, the indescribably 
sweet intonation of hot voice, and then 
anathematized his folly for thinking twice 
of such an inconsiderable thing as a wo¬ 
man’s beauty. 

Two days afterward he met her again at 
the house of a mutual friend, and there he 
asked and obtained permission to call oa 
her. The acquaintance thus commenced 
ripened into a sort of negative intimacy. 
He went often into her society; she asked 
him to come; but wheu together both were 
fitful, uncertain, and at times positively 
uncivil. 

All. his life long Dorchester had been 
noted for his haughty pride. It rau in the 
blood of the Dorchesters to be. arrogant aiid 
unbending. Nothing bad ever crushed to 
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the stately hauteur that had- al¬ 
ways distiugulshed him; dispensations that 
might, have softened and humbled other 
men only made,him stronger and prouder. 

In bis young manhood he bad been en¬ 
gaged to a beautiful girl with whom he had, 
as it were, grown up, and the time had 
been fixed for their marriage. The girl was 
unstable, and a newer suitor enticed her 
from her allegiance to Mr. Dorchester. It 
was a brief infatuation, however; she soon 
repented, and, full of love and gentleness, 
begged to be received back into the old 
place. 

King Dorchester cast the suppliant from 
him with contempt. The woman who, hav¬ 
ing once felt his kisses on her lips, could 
turn to the caresses of another, was suiiken 
too low to merit his fullest scorn. , 

Two years afterward Isabel Forsyth died 
—people said of a broken heart—and Dor¬ 
chester saw her coffin borne past his office, 
and turiicd from the careless contemplation 
to the technicalities of a case of petty lar¬ 
ceny. She was nothing to him when liv¬ 
ing, still less when dead. 

His enemies called him selfish. Perhaps 
he was. .Certain it is that he would have 
scorned the friendship of one whose love he 
had asked. He must be all, or nothing. 
With him there was no medium. Such a 
nature, when once fully yielded up to pas¬ 
sion, is like the breaking into a storm of the 
great deep. It sweeps all before it, and will 
listen to no cold i*ea8onlng or prudential 
considerations. 

He fought long against it—this King Dor¬ 
chester—it was hard for him to own himself 
conquered, but be came to it at last. Fail¬ 
ing to secure her love, he must go hard and 
reckless through life. The consciousness 
came over him slowly, settling down with 
iron sterness upon his mind. Once. ac¬ 
knowledging to himself the mighty passion 
that possessed him, he grew impatient to 
pour it out to her who had inspired it. Hut 
she, with a fine intuition, perhaps, of what 
was coming, carefully avoided giving him 
an opportunity of speaking. If for one mo¬ 
ment she suffered herself to .warm to cor¬ 
diality in his. presence, the n^t she 
j3oid a3 ice. 3he seemed filled ^iih a.steady 
dread of hearing thoconfesaion shekhew.he 
.was sp.apxip^. to .mpke^he would .hfrve 
ignprpd his ^u^nt^Cje,j,^ui he )^buld not 
.^e.repsliei 

common things that feebler ininds cml bh- 


Stacies. He forced her to a private inter¬ 
view at last. 

There was aparty—the room was warm— 
she spoke of the heat. He put a.sliaWl 
around her, and drew her but into the gar¬ 
den before she was aware of his intention. 
They stood alone beneath the solemn stars 
and the young crescent moon sitting away 
up there so calmly in the purple midnight 
sky. She looked up to the heavens above 
her, and shivered. 

“It chills me,” she said; “it is so vast 
that my soul fails to take its ample glory 
in!” 

He burst forth, passionately: 

“ Yes, it is deep and fathomless and infi¬ 
nite—so is the passion that burns iii my, 
heart! Augustine Fales, you have rouse'd 
the spirit that I had thought forever secure 
from the touch of woman, and only you caa 
quell the tumult. I love you' with the, 
whole strength of my manhood. All the 
peot-up emotions of years are stirred in your 
presence. Give me an adequate return 1” , 

She broke away from him with a sort of 
vague terror. Her face grew white as death, 
her eyes were fixed and glossy with extreme 
agony, and she shook like an aspen. 

“Let me go; your words kill me!” she 
said, in a choked voice. 

He put bis arm around her, and held hev 
in a grasp of iron. 

“No, you shall not go I You shall not 
take a single step away from me till you 
have plighted yourself to me, now and for¬ 
ever I claim your love as my right. No 
man should give as I have given without 
receiving a full recompense. You love me, 
and you shall tell me so!” 

She heard him not in anger, though she 
was as proud as himself, but in intensest 
anguish. It was written on every line of 
her countenance. 

“Don’t! don’t! be merciful, Mr. Dorches¬ 
ter 1 You do not know what terrible fate 
you are tempting!” 

“Augustine, understand me fully. I love 
you, and your love I will have! No child¬ 
ish thing shall cast us aput. In the sight 
of Heaven we ue one, deny it if you dare I 
You love mei Be true io, yoiiwelf, and ac- 
knowIedgeUP' , ' 

He almost emsbed the unWsfstlng hands 
he held in one of Ws, but'stie did not look 
up-f^her head iiad. fallen^pn her bosom, her 
eyeis, shi^if from flrffih hls^ 

i&e raised up ^her ^face ^raenUessly tb hla 
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gaze. He lead there the confirmation of his 
charge—he.knew he had not spoken falsely: 
yet who, save he, would have risked thus 
speaking? 

A blood-red crimson swept over cheek 
and brow—she would have sunk to the 
ground in very shame, but he held her up. 
An instant be stood there in passionate tri¬ 
umph, noting every change of the troubied 
face before him, then his arms closed around 
her, and his lips met hers. 

“Augustine—forgive me everything, my 
darling! 1 was cruel and audacious—I will 
be tender and gentle henceforth—^your love 
shall be my fetters—I am your slave.” 

She sprang from his embrace, and regained 
the house before ho conld overtake her. 
When he re-entered the drawing-room, it 
was to meet the profuse regrets of the com¬ 
pany that Hiss Fales had become suddenly 
indisposed, and been obliged to return 
home. 

Though surprised at the apparent contra¬ 
diction between her looks and her conduct, 
Dorchester was filled with satisfaction. He 
knew she loved him, and what more could 
he ask? Her lips had not uttered it to him, 
but the unmistakable language of the soul 
had spoken it. The trembling lips be had 
kissed were not unwilling—for one little 
moment she bad clung to him wildly, pas¬ 
sionately, and then torn herself away as if 
his very touch were a crime. 

It was many days before he saw her 
again, and then she was so pale, so haggard, 
and worn, that he had great difficulty in re¬ 
straining himself before the curious lookers- 
on. When evening came, he called at her 
house. She was not in, the servant said, 
but Dorchester thought otherwise, and 
pushing past the astonished servant, he en¬ 
tered without ceremony. He reached the 
sitting-room just in time to see the drapery 
of her he sought disappearing through the 
opening into her private boudoir. He 
would not turn back, but followed her, and 
closed the door behind him. 

She faced him with an angry frown on 
her brow and bitter words on her lips, bat 
his first speech was humble enough to win 
her forgiveness, because she heard him. 

“ Pardon me, I am transgressing all laws 
of courtesy, 1 know, but yon avoid me so 
persistently, that there is no way for me 
hut to be a brute. And I would suffer un¬ 
told agonies bnt to pnrehasa you one little 
thrill of joy. Have I forfeited all ri^t to 


your favor? Am I never to know the bllsa 
of hearing you say I am beloved? Only 
give me the spoken assurance—”' 

“You know not what you ask I” she said, 
vehemently. “Great Heaven] did you 
know—could you see as I see, you would 
sooner smite yourself dead than seek the 
curse of my level” 

“Augustine, I will have no trifling. I 
love you, and you love me. Deny it, if you 
dare to stain your soul with a falsehood!” 

Her alternately white and crimson face 
spoke eloquently. He understood it. 

“Tour looks answer me. Now, then, 
what shall divide us? There is nothing in 
the broad earth powerful enough to separata 
two whose souls the immortal touch of love 
has made one. Even death Itself is power¬ 
less.” 

“ Do not tempt me!” she exclaimed, in a 
tone of entreaty. “ I must not—dare not 
listen to you I I must never see you again, 
if I would do what is right. Leave me 
now, and never seek to see my face more. 
Otherwise I must quit this place, and go to 
some spot where you cannot find me — 
where no breath nor thought nor thrill tell¬ 
ing of you can ever reach me!” 

He placed his back against the door, as 
though he feared her instant exodus. 

“I shall not leave this room till your 
word is passed to become mine. I am fully 
aware that by remaining here in your pri¬ 
vate apartment I am placing you in an 
equivocal position, but there is no remedy 
for it. And I swear to you that I will stay 
here—though the whole world be looking 
on in scorn and wonder—till I have your 
promise 1” 

Even as he spoke the light murmur of 
female voices at the hall door floated up to 
them. Augustine started forward, pale 
with apprehension. 

“ O Hingl it is Mrs. Greyson—my rival 
and my enemy. It would be my ruin if she 
saw me here. Oh, if you love me, save 
mel” 

He took the clasped hands she lifted to 
him and pressed them to his bosom. 

“ My darling, I ask a simple thing—only 
your simple ‘ Yes.’ ” 

“ Sir, this is unfair and nngentlemanly. 
No true man wonld take this cruel advan¬ 
tage of circumstances.” 

”Augnstine, were I not satisfied of your 
love, I would scorn to influence you by a 
feather’s weight; bnt something holds yon 
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back from the sweet confession I thirst to 
hear.” 

“ King Dorchester, you wonid hate and 
despise me if I shouid iead you on to the 
fatai step you are insane enough to take.” 

“ Neverl Hear me when 1 soiemniy de- 
ciare that whaterer there may be dark 
about your history, I care not. You iove 
me, and 1 wili dare any fate, knowing that 
inestimabie truth. Come ruin, death, and 
desoiation—I accept it ali, wiiiingiy, so that 
I may caii you mine I Hark I they are com¬ 
ing. Win you be my wife?” 

He took her in his arms, bis dark, im¬ 
passioned eyes on her face, his head bent 
down so that her tightest whisper reached 
bis ear. 

*< Yes, anything, O King I it wiil be your 
shipwreck—but remember you wouid hare 
it so.” 

He kissed her, put her in a chair, and ieft 
the apartment by one door, just as Mrs, 
Greyson was iifting the iatch of the other. 

Mr. Dorchester’s courtship seemed des¬ 
tined to be a stormy one. Every succeed¬ 
ing interview with his betrothed was fraught 
with fltfui passion. Sometimes she dew to 
his arms with a sort of nervous giadness, at 
others she was coid and unimpressibie as a 
marbie statue. 

Proud, and absorbed in the beautifui wo¬ 
man be had won. King Dorchester reveiied 
in a new and glorious existence. If Au¬ 
gustine was an euigma, she loved him 
alone; and though she chose to be penuri¬ 
ous of her caresses, he rejoiced in the royal 
right of possession—a man’s most highly 
esteemed prerogative. 

He was too lofty-spirited to question her 
—to seek to penetrate whatever she was not 
ready to offer him voluntarily, and so they 
lived on with the shadow of some black 
secret between them. 

Once, indeed, he had demanded the cause 
of her inexplicable fitfuluess, but she had 
grown so pale and agitated that he had 
changed the subjeqt, and mentally made a 
TOW never to speak to her again of the mat¬ 
ter. He was happy in her love—he would 
let that suffice him. . 

Their marriage was to take place in Jan¬ 
uary, early in the month, and on Christmas 
day their engagement was made publict 

A few days afterward, Mr. Howard’s ser¬ 
vant brought a note to Hr. Dorchester. .It 
was isconio enough, and reaff thus: 


“Mb. Dobohebteb; —^You have sup¬ 
planted me where the dearest feelings of my 
heart were concerned. I ask of you the sat¬ 
isfaction one gentleman has a right to de¬ 
mand of another. Select your own time, 
place and weapons. 

“ Yours, &C., Pmr.TP Howabd.” 

Dorchester’s haughty lip curled scornful¬ 
ly as be read the suggestive epistle. He 
took up bis pen and wrote, 

“ Mb. Howabd,—I am a Northerner, and 
am not accustomed to answer with my 
blood for my success over any man. 1 will 
not fight you! KxNO DoBCUEersB.” 

Two hours afterward, Howard called on 
bis rival at his hotel, but Dorchester was 
out. They met accidentally the same day 
in a retired park, through which ran a foot¬ 
path shortening the distance to the lodgings 
of the Southerner. 

Dorchester would have passed the other 
with a haughty bow, but Howard planted 
himself before him. His face was pale with 
intense excitement, his lip was compressed 
and stem; he looked like a man who bad 
made up his mind to grapple destiny to the 
death, 

“KingDorchesterl” be hissed from be¬ 
tween bis closed teeth, “ you are a cowardl” 

Dorchester’s eye flamed, but his self-con¬ 
trol was inimitable. He was impassive as 
a rock. 

“ The opinion of a would-be murderer is 
not to be credited,” be said, coldly. 

“Villain! you have wrecked my happi¬ 
ness I She would have been mine if yon 
had not come between us. Nothing but 
blood can atonel There, take that, and de¬ 
fend yourself 1” 

He threw him a pistol, the mate to the 
one he was bringing to a level. Dorchester 
cast it contemptuously to the ground. 

“ Then die!” cried Howard in a voice of 
concentrated rage, and simultaneously with 
the discharge of his weapon, Augustine 
Pales threw herself between her betrothed 
and the deadly charge. She received the 
whole contents of the pistol in her shoulder, 
and sank to the ground without a sigh, cov¬ 
ered with her own blood. 

“Great God I I have killed her,” cried 
Howard In despairing agony—“ I have 
killed the woman I would have died atbou- 
sand deaths to. save I Sut.we will go to¬ 
gether!” and before Dorchester could lift a. 
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finger to prevent him, the reckless man had 
seized on the second weapon and lay on the 
ground breathing his last, the name of 
Augustine on his lipsi 

The marriage was postponed a month, 
and for three vveeks Augustine lay on a bed 
of sickness, frpm which she arose one day, 
to go the next to the altar. Dorchester was 
impatient at the delay. He would wait no 
longer—and that wild, sobbing, winter day, 
they were made one. 

The night was a fearful one. The wind 
wailed througli the gaunt trees like a Ban¬ 
shee, and the unseasonable liglitniug, white 
as ghostly moonlight, broke through the 
heavy clouds at intervals until morning. If 
one believed in omens, then the bridal day 
of King Dorcliester was most unpropitiating. 

The health of the bride precluded the 
idea of the customary bridal tour, and amid 
the loud lamentations of society Mr. Dor- 
chesteb took his wife to his Northern 
home. 

This home was all that Augustine could 
have asked. The wild, romantic grandeur 
of its situation on the rock-bound seashore 
of New England, pleased her sombre fancy, 
and the interior was fitted up with lavish 
gorgeousness. Nothing that money could 
purchase or art devise was wanting. The 
house itself was of ancient construction, 
abounding in unexpected apartments, and 
secluded alcoves, rich in food for a vivid 
imagination, which might have peopled all 
those unused chambers with beings of an¬ 
other world. 

The wing set apart for the use of Mrs. 
Dorchester had been modernized and ren¬ 
ovated; the high, narrow windows were re¬ 
placed by those of more cheerful appearance, 
and the oaken-panelled walls were hidden 
in tapestry of gold aiid crimson. Her bou¬ 
doir looked out on the wide" expanse of the 
ocean, studded here and there with the 
white sails of ships and burnished with sil¬ 
very light when touched by the mellow 
sunshine. 

Life to the dwellers there was a foretaste, 
of paradise. Sometimes, in the course of 
this troubled existence, we are permitted to 
take from the bitterness of reality some 
little moments that even Heaven' itself can 
hardly rival'ill the intensity of bliss—mo¬ 
ments, to which, in the after coming years 
of dreary feloom ■ aiid dull endurance, we 
look back vvith silent awe and wonder.. . 

Bitting besido Augustine in the sheltered 


room that stormy March evening. King 
Dorchester could hardly realize that be 
walked in the same world that claimed him 
a year ago. Then he had been harsh and 
cold and sordid—today, he had a kindly dis¬ 
position toward every living thing. He 
would not have harmed the cunning spider 
that was building his mazy net across the 
sculptured face of his favorite Apollo. 

The storm roared without; he could hear 
the sullen beat ^ of the great waves on the 
rocky crest; but what cared hefor the gloom 
without? There was light within. He 
drew bis wife closer within the shelter of 
his arms, smoothing back the soft hair to. 
look into the eyes lifted so tenderly to his 
face. ' ■ 

A servant entered with a letter. Mr- 
Dorchester reached forth his hand to take 
it, but Augustine sprang forward, pale and 
breathless, and snatching it from the salver, 
hid it in the folds of her dress, Mr. Dor¬ 
chester looked surprised. 

“ Excuse me,” he said; “ I have no wish 
to pry into your correspondence.” 

She rose, looked at him a moment with 
unutterable sadness, pressed her lips to his 
brow tenderly, almost pityingly, and retired 
to an inner chamber. Her letter was brief 
—there was only a mere line—but its effect 
upon Mrs, Dorchester was fearful. The 
veins in her forehead swelled into knotted 
cords; she clenched her hands tightly .to¬ 
gether, and a smothered groan burst from 
her lips. 

By a strong effort she controlled herself, 
sat down and wrote a few words, enclosing 
a bank bill of large amount; then envelop¬ 
ing herself in a dark hood and shawl, she 
stole down the back stairway and out into 
the night. It was full a mile to the post- 
office, through a lonely stretch of moor, 
scantily wooded; but if at any other time 
she might have felt fear, she knew nothing 
of it now. Her note deposited in the letter¬ 
box, she returned swiftly and silently as she 
had come; and when her husband sought 
their chamber, he found her apparently- 
sleeping. 

After this, an almost imperceptible shad¬ 
ow fell between them. Not even their 
most intimate friends wonid have noticed 
it, but they tbemseives felt its spectral pres¬ 
ence. Augustine grew daily more pallid, 
and the dark circles round her eyes told of . 
silent suffering, .She moaned: in ber.eleep 
—when, indeed, she did sleep—and awoke 
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always with a nervous start, bathed in cold 
pereplratlon. ■ ' ...i.r 

Her letters came regularly how, and on 
Thursdays she Invariablydrove to the offlce 
herself. Once, at night, she had gone on 
foot and tdone^ during the absence of . her 
husbiuidina neighboring cltyi and he, re- 
ttrmingnooner than had been anticipated^ 
found her absent. Learning that she had 
gone Out alone, be followed'her, met: her 
•just in the outskirts of the villi^e, and took 
her home. ■ ’ 

No word passed between them daring 
their walk, but when he left her at the door 
of her room, he said, 

**Augustine, do not let this occur: again. 
Bemembef, 1 am no jealous Blue Beard, 
but my honor must be preserved. It Ulbe- 
oomeS' fhe wife of King Dorchester to be 
seen walking the streets at night, unat¬ 
tended.” 

The white anguish of her face touched 
him, and made him tender with her. He 
drew her to his side, and let her face rest 
against bis. When she lifted it np, she was 
calm, and her voice was sweet and steady. 

' ‘‘ My husband,” she said, solemnly, “ re¬ 
member that 1 warned you, .but you would 
have it so. And whatever may seem strange 
to you in my conduct, remember also that 1 
love none other, .and that I am bound by 
what is stronger than death itself to suffer 
onalonel’t ■ ■■ ■ 

' “IMst you, Augustine, only be mind¬ 
ful that others may not judge you as char¬ 
itably as I dor-and Have a care..’.’. i >. ■ 

•: The ensuing day-he went to the city on 
hiisineSSi - • He was an eminent lawyer^if 
we bavenot before mentioned:hls-profes- 
8lon^.:-and did not expect to retumhome un- 
^tiltheendof the week.: 'Whenhediiloome, 
he missed his wife’s fond, greeting,! and 
deamed-that she’.bad'fefthome the:very 
afternoon of the day of his departure ... . 

' "Hewentnp to his room, and found there 
a note in her handwriting. Tearing it open, 
ihe:read:.. ■ . • I’l! 

jb'o hot ^ alarmed. I am calfed unex- 
pecti^y away.' "Satisfy all inquiry as best 
you|can. “Toue AuduSTnrB.”'' 

. The next morning, when Mr. Dorchester 
awoke, his wife was slumbering by his: side. 
'He raised, himself up:and looked at. her. 
:Ali.the -indignation he .secretly felt at her 
-bebavionr -melted.into pity at sight o^ the 
:wan,'sunken!face on the pillow. Hegath- 


ered her into his arms and soothed her as 
only he could, trustingstjU inher truth-and 
purity. And afterward,„npiallusion.wha1r 
eser.wasmadeby.either tp.thlgungxplained 
absence. , 

- A week after,-Mr.’ Dorchester ewp sud¬ 
denly upon.his-wifeln thagarden,. Shedld 
not see him—she was so deeply, engaged 
with a man, who stood .before her. that she 
failed to bear; his footstep. A. criinspn 
tinge heated Dorchester’s face as the.stran¬ 
ger took her hand and pressed it to his ilps. 

They were conversing in a low tone; he 
icaughtonly at.thesound of words, 

Mrs. Dorchester’s.companion was in bis 
very first youth.. He could nothave passed 
his nineteenthi.yearrr-tall,,hapdsome,, and 
singularly attractive in his manner, 

A- jealous pang shot through the heart .nf 
the husband; for the first time be doubted 
bis wife. Hitherto hia love had made him 
-blind.- Now his .eyes were opened.. He 
looked on in a sort of savage wonder, 
i The young man bentover Angustbie.with 
a sort’of reverential defiance,. kissed again 
the band be held, and disappeared in (he 
shrubbery, . 

Dorchester’s heel ground deep, into the 
earth; he crushed back the cry of rage.Uiat 
.rose for utterance, and strpdodnto thehohsc. 
Hia wife found him.the.re.vhsn ,she,ontcred, 
his eyes dark with gloom, bis whole manner 
.fierce and rcpellant,. .She put .hap hwlio 
his.. He dnng it.ofC with a gesture of .Ipat^- 
ing, and escaping into the library ■)oekedthp 
,door between .them,. , , ,, .: 

: gbeaaukidown pn fto .door,.lifting bar 
clasped hands heavenward, and.crjrlpgj. 

.. “It has icppis to t|taia at I iash.l lOpd - be 
.mercifull”., i 

Connected With .Hr8.. pQrehe3ter’s apatjU 

ments, and situated; in toe sapie. wing.with 
.them, was a auito.-Of .rppma .foPS 
:soffle for the storage o{ uaeifias/uhbiah, and 

which np one entered from .pue year’a.epd 
to ,another. . A. lonely .corridor.,.led, Jiroju 
Augustine’s dressing-room to these, descried 
apartments* the, door-of which .she, kept 
ilocked, and-ibe keyin her possesslon.,. .. 

Beturning home one. night, quite late. Me. 
Dorchester bad observed the. unusual spec¬ 
tacle of a light gleaming from, a remote win¬ 
dow, of one of: these untenanted rooms, 
gleaming, for a single..instant and. then dis¬ 
appearing. He.went at once to hds wife’s 
chamberforaioluUonof themystgry. .An* 
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gaetine waa itill op, and ha noticed that the 
door leading to the hefora mentioned corri¬ 
dor waa reating on the latch, aa U hastily 
closed. 

“Mrs. Dorchester,” he said—^he never 
called her Augnstlne now—“ who nsea the 
sonth rooms in this wing?” 

She clutched the table by which she waa 
standing, for support, and her voice shook 
as she replied, 

“They are closed, I have been always 
told.” 

“So I tbonght. Bat tonight I saw a 
light there in the comer apartment, and as 
I am not credulons enongh to believe in the 
agency of spirits, 1 am suspicious of the 
flesh. Besides, if I were naturally supersti¬ 
tious, none of my ancestors were mur¬ 
derers—” 

“Murderersl Good God I” 

She waa absolutely deathly as the words 
gushed forth. 

“1 said murderers, madam. What is 
there so terrible in the word to yon?” 

She snnk down in a seat and covered her 
face with her hands, while her slight form 
shook with some strong, uncontrollable 
emotion. 

Dorchester was at a loss what to imagine. 
Love, anger, pity, curiosity, pride, all strove 
for the mastery. 

“ If 1 have pained you, I beg yonr pardon; 
bnt this mystery must be fathomed. 1 will 
visit these rooms and see for myself.” 

He pushed open the door and stepped into 
the corridor. She flewpast him, seizing his 
hands In wild entreaty. 

“0 Kingl O my husband! i beg, I im¬ 
plore of you to desistl Seel I will go down 
on my knees to yon, and entreat yon for 
mercy I If ever you did-love me, by the 
memory of that lovel by the memory of 
those days when heaven was let down to 
earth for us to dwell therein—O Sing I Kingl 
hear mel 1 pray yon, in mercy hear mel 
You promised to risk and - dare everything 
for my love P’ 

“Your lovel Yes, bnt then I did not 
think it a thing to be so lightly bought and 
sold aa I have found iti I did not think it 
was to be transferred to another before our 
honeymoon was old.” 

“Hushl Anything but thatl I can bear 
all your reproaches patiently, save thatl” 

“ Yon act your part well, madam. I give 
you credit for it. - But it does not shock 
your ears to listen to a paramour’s talk, at 


night, in a lonely garden, like any common 
prostitute—” 

“ King Dorchesterl Beware how yon try 
me too farl Had any other man than yon 
applied that word to me, it should have been 
his last! I would have killed him, if it had 
cursed my souli Bnt from you—you—O 
Heaven I O Heaven I” 

He took a step to pass her. She flew to 
the door at the further end of the corridor. 
It was fastened by a bolt falling over a huge 
iron staple, and secured by a padlock. This 
was not there. She thrnst her white arm 
through the socket, and confronted her 
husband. 

“ Let me pass,” he said, sternly. 

“HeverP’ she cried. “I will hold my 
post till I die.” Her slight figure dilated, 
her cheeks burnt with vivid crimson, her 
eyes blazed like stars. 

He gazed at her with involuntary admira¬ 
tion. There was something in his prond 
nature that sympathized with the bold cour¬ 
age of this woman who defied him. 

“There is nothing here that concerns 
yon,” she went on; “it is my secret, and 
once you promised me never to seek to pene¬ 
trate it. Does King Dorchester intend to 
break his word? Truly I have been de¬ 
ceived, for I thought him an honorable 
manl” 

She hissed the words with a contemptnons 
scorn that cut him to the quick. He drew 
back instantly. 

“You are right. I did promise. I re¬ 
peat the vow. Whatever these rooms may 
contain, it is safe from my curiosity. Yon 
can take off the locks if yon wish, and open 
the doors, I will not even look that way.” 

She.caught the hand at his side and laid 
her face upon it. 

“Omy husbandl” she exclaimed, in a 
choked voice, “you are cruelly tried, but 
ever true and gonerousl Hay God in heav¬ 
en bless youl” 

Ha made no reply, but hurried away from 
her, and out of the house, where on the 
sta>lit terrace he paced half the far-spent 
night away; 

After that, strange stories obtained cre¬ 
dence with the servants of The Eyry. 
Phantom figures were seen on the balconies 
of the south, wing at night; dim lights 
gleamed from the windows, disappearing in 
deep blackness; and sometimes, at long in¬ 
tervals, groans, too dismal and weird to come 
from beings of earth, disturbed the deathly 
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itUlness that otherwlM laigned over the 
place. 

AngnsUne was secluded in her own apart¬ 
ments for the greater part of the time. She 
mingled none with society, and received no 
visitors. She grew thin and haggard, and 
her husband, bis stem soni filied with con¬ 
flicting emotions of love and jealousy, saw 
her fading away from him day by day. 

There was little intercoone between them 
now. Both were wretched, but both were 
too proud to give yentto their misery in the 
manner of other suSerers. So they lived on. 

The spring passed, summer opened in 
beauty and closed In tears, and autumn 
drew on. 

One ominous night in October, Hr. Dor¬ 
chester saw in his wife’s room the same 
young man he bad once discovered with her 
in the garden, but he was so pale and 
changed that he hardly recognized him at 
first. 

They were speaking together in agitated 
whispers. Augustine’s face was bianched 
with terror of some kind, and the youth 
seemed entreating her to something with 
his whole powers of persuasion. 

Their jmerview did not last above three 
minutes, and when her visitor left her he 
heard him say, 

“ In Qod above lies our heip I If he will 
only be merciful F’ 

And Augustine had replied: 

“I trust himl Begnault, terrible as is 
the aiteroative, 1 would choose it before— 
exposure. Death Is beautiful, sometimes—” 

Whatever else she said was. inaudible to 
the listener, as the two descended the back 
stairs aud were lost in the gloom. 

From that time Augustine grew even 
more ghost-like than before. She was ner¬ 
vous, irritable, and terrified at the siightest 
sound. Her cheeks burned with a feverish 
heat, her flesh was hot, and her pulse high 
and rapid. 

Hr. Dorchester insisted upon calling a 
physician, but she peisisted in declaring her¬ 
self perfectly well. jUl she ne^ed was rest 
^ and seclusion. That she hadl For three 
days her rooms were locked—ehe did not 
come down to her meals, but bad theni in 
her toudoir; and if she slept, itiUd her litQe 
good, if one might judge from the frightful 
pallor of her couhtehance; 

' Ahout ten o’clock one drizzly night, there 
was an imperative summons at the ball 
' door of The Eyfyi' The servant who an¬ 


swered it found four men, in the uniform 
of police officers, and the county sheriff, 
waiting in the r^. The latter asked for 
Hr. Dorchester, hut he was absent from 
home, though momentarily expected to re- 
tnm. 

Hrs. Dorchester, then; he would see her, 
the sherifl! said. 

The servant who rapped at her door wait¬ 
ed long for a reply, but at length she ap¬ 
peared, wan and ghastly as air, and ren¬ 
dered still more so by the deep mourning 
habiliments in which she was arrayed. 
The servant regarded her with mute sur¬ 
prise, and forgot to deliver his errand until 
she reminded him of it. 

“Some gentlemen at the door are desir¬ 
ing to sea Hrs. Dorchester.” 

“ Who are they, Peter?” 

“ Police officers—four of them—I should 
think, and—” the man hesitated—“ aud 
Hr. Warrenne, the sheriff, ma’am.” 

“Very well,” she said, quietly, “show 
them up. 1 expected them.” 

“Up here, ma’am?” asked Peter, in 
amazement. 

“Yes, this is the place for them; show 
them up.” 

They ascended the great staircase slowljr, 
closely followed by Hr, Dorchester, who 
had just arrived. Hrs. Dorchester met 
them at the door of her boudoir, and mo¬ 
tioned them in. 

“lam very sorry,” began the sheriff to 
Ur. Dorchester, “to be obliged to ask per¬ 
mission to search your house. 1 assure you 
that it is a very disagreeable mission, but 
the complaint has re^bed the authorities 
that a notorious criminal who has long 
eluded justice is concealed here; and ke 
have a warrant for the apprehension of that 
person. Tour permission, of course—” 

“ I give yon permission, gentlemen,” said 
AugusUne, calmly. ‘‘ Nay, I will aid you 
in your investigation. Follow me.” 

She passed out into the corridor leading 
to the south wing, followed by the whhie 
party. 

She went through the first room' at the 
extremity of the passage, and flinging open 
the door of the second chamber, stepped 
aside, 

“There, gmUemen,” she said, pointing 
inward, “ there ii'ydUr prisoner.” ' ' 

They all' started b^'with one sicttid, 
iheir 'faces' pale, titeir eyes fixed wildly on 
what that opened door revealed. 
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The room was bare of. furniture, but in 
the centre stood a massive in^ogany bed- 
black with age; and stretched upon 
that bed was the stark dgure of a woman in 
the majestic slumber of death, her cold, 
ghastly face silvered by the rays of the ris¬ 
ing moon that swept in at the window. 

« Marguerite St. Semmes lies before you,’^ 
said the cold, steady voice. ‘‘You are at 
liberty to serve your warrant.’* 

The men remained tooled to the spot. 
Porchester,. only, advanced to the bed’s 
foot, and gazed reverently at the face of the 
corpse, his breast torn with a variety of coll¬ 
ecting emotions. To him, the scene was 
ail enigma; his wife held the solution. 

Silence reigned in the room; broken, at 
length, by Mrs. Dorchester. 

** 1 call you all to witness me when I de¬ 
clare, on my truth and honor, that King 
Dorchester had no band in this. From first 
to last, I, alone, have incurred the guilt of 
concealing the woman who now lies dead 
before us. For five months, I have fed her, 
and mine has been the only face upon which 
her weary eyes have rested. Even the grat¬ 
ification of holding the hand of her idolized 
son, in her dying moments, was denied her. 
You have hunted her for seven years—an 
unjustly accused, innocent woman. But 
death has been kind and taken her away to 
a place where no human laws can afiect her 
more. Ail fear and all suffering are over 
for Marguerite St. Semmes.” 

At the sound of that name, as before, 
Dorchester’s countenance underwent a rapid 
change. He pressed forward to the side of 
his wife. 

^^Augustiue, what relation did that dead 
woman bear to you?” 

She was my sister—my dear aiid only 
sisterl She watched over my helpless in¬ 
fancy with more than a mothers devotiod; 
she brought up my way 11^6 to years .of 
womanhood, and then the curse fell upon 
her. My mother died in m^ infancy, Com- 
iuending me to tbe cafe of this, sister, then 
eighteen years of ago. Kobly did slie f ul^l 
her trust. Marguerite! O Ma^ueritej In 
heaven, the angels will be tendef of you for 
ihe tenderness' you' threw aj^out my 
blessed childhood I” 

,. She bowed her fa^e to that of the dead, 
and wept the first to^^ her eyes’ had hnpwn 
for months. Dbrcliesto^s arid around her 
Sivais^ drawing her awayi recalled^her to con¬ 
tinue her explanation* 


“Twenty y.ears.a^o, M^uerite was ma¬ 
rled to (^uy St.' Semmes, aiid for thirteen 
years life flowed .on pleasantly for her—for 
ns {^11. I dweVt with them in a fair home, 
id.suniiy Douismnar Mr. St. Semmes came 
to his death by violence. The papers of the 
day gave,all the sickening particulars; and 
these gentlemen, probably, could recount to 
you every link in the chain of circumstan¬ 
tial cvidcn.ee that, branded my sinless sister 
with the crime of murder. She was seized, 
and cast into' prison., .She was tried and 
condemned to the gallowA Our family was 
the^proudest and wealthiest in the State. 
The fame of its ancestors was tlniarnisbed. 
Their honor was uhstaiiied by tlie record of 
a single base deed. Could we brook tbe 
idea of having one of its members—one 
whom we knew was guiltless—perish like a 
felon, in the sight of a gaping crowd of curi¬ 
ous gazers? Never! Gold is all powerful, 
and though it failed to bribe the jurors, it 
bought the jailor, and roy sister escaped 
from prison the night before the day fixed 
for her execution. You all, probably, re¬ 
member the excitement this event caused. 
You know how so-called justice clamored 
for its defrauded rights—you know how 
heavy were the rewards offered for the cap¬ 
ture of Marguerite St. Semmes, dead or 
alive. Everything failed. She outwitted 
the keenest detectives in the country, and 
she was saved. This was while my father 
and brother lived. Two years ago they both 
died, aiid then the whole weight of this 
dread secret fell upon me—upon me and 
BeguauU, ihy sister’s only child. Oh! you 
cau hardly conceive of the miserable shifts 
we were put to to keepour unhappy relative 
secure. You can guess little of the untold 
^dny she suffered tbroogh those terrible 
seven years. Their wretchedness killed her, 
for she had no other disease. Before my 
marriage, I kept her always with me; but I 
was obliged to travel from place to place, 
and under different names, to keep up the 
decepUon. I met Mr. Dorchester, and for 
the firat timie in xny life my heart was 
touched. I loved him with my whole soul, 
but l dared hot marry him on account of 
my slsteri Her secret was one that I coiild 
not confide to any living being; and 1 had 
made every prep^tion to leave Harrisburgh 
and him I loved, when he forced me into an 
engagement I he^ never dreamed of wrong¬ 
ing him by penetrating.’’ 

“Hy poor Augostiner’ he was holding 
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her hands now, and gazing down upon her 
with unutterable fondness, “if you had 
only confided all to me, I would hare been 
faithful unto death.” ^ . .. . ,,. 

“And men would have called your faith¬ 
fulness a crime, Ko, King; Ilpyed.^oul^ 
well to burden you with my secreb—my 
guilty secret, if -you will- It was a respon¬ 
sibility 1 must bear alone.. After I married, 
it was necessary to separate (from Marguer¬ 
ite, and a, house was secured, for her away 
up in the. depths <fi a.flew Hampshire wib 
derness.. There she and Begoault dwelt 
alone until. a few weeks ago. Suspicion 
found her out. I was obliged to bring her 
here. Worn out,, wretched, hunted to 
death, she neyerwas herself after coming 
to The filyry.. She pined, she said, to rejoin 
her husband, and the constant thought of 
him brought her nearer death. Thank Ood 
fpriti Itegnault had information that her 
]ast hiding-place was discovered, for three 
days I have been praying for m7 sister’s 
death. My petitions are answered. Two 
hours ago I caught .her last sigh, and closed 
her eyes for that everlasting rest upon which 
shehasentereA There, f have told you all; 
now do with me as you will. I am ready tQ 
receive my punishment at the hands of the 
law.'” 

Oorcbester caught her in; Ida arms, re¬ 
gardless of those around him, 

“My noble wifel my darlingl may Gtod 
forgive me for. wronging you, even. In 
thought. Ko power on earth shall take you 
frommel” 

Silently, and with awe-stricken faces, the 
men withdrew, and at a call from; Augus¬ 
tine,’, Begnanlt entereA. They retired and 
left him alone with the dead, to pour out 
hia great grief over her who had suffered so 
much. : 

Early in the morning a sealed packet was 
brought to TheEyry by. an. unknown .perr 
son, directed, to Augustine. She glanced 
her eye over it, uttered a sharp cry, and fell 
fainting to the floor. 

Mr. Horsbester lifted her up in wildest 
despair,: colling upon her by. every endear¬ 
ing name to arouse and speak to bitn puce 
more.,. How that he knew her. yalue, he 
dreaded lest .every breeze, that,swept over 
her might bring her.a pang of sorrow. 


His caresses brought her back to life 
again; she pointed to the paper on the floor, 
and asked him to read it through. He did 
.so^ .It was a lar^e sheet, and closely writ¬ 
ten ;'but we'^tl give only the facts needed 
,jto .explain what we have already chronicled. 

it was the' death-bed confession of Court¬ 
ney, Bayland, an early lover of ,tUe.unh)rj;u- 
nam Mmguerite St. Semmes. , . 

They had, been , children together, ^n^ 
grown to youth still loving neighbors, and 
on tetma of fondly intimacy. Ilayiand 
had hoped, .eventually, to win the love pf 
Marguerite, whomhe adored with a passiph 
bordering pn piadness. She had prefer^e^ 
Mr. St. Semmes-;-and defrauded of what hp 
deemed hia rights, he bad sworn aseerpt 
oath pf revenge. Years passed before every¬ 
thing was. ripe for its ancomplisbment; but 
the time epme at last, and his hand had 
given St. Semmes his death-blow> 

By the most adroit and cunuiUS manage^ 
meht, be had succeeded in fisring the crinip 
upon Marguerite; and having seen her epn? 
demned to a felon’s death, he left the 
country. 

Since then, he bad wandered oyer many 
lands, seeking rest, and finding none, T^s 
apiriti of the murdered, man was ever witl^ 
pering retribution in his ears,; and at ias^ 
driven by an influence he could not resist, 
he had returned hom.e. , , - 

.Gaielul inveetlgatlon hod revealed to hin^ 
the factof Mrs. Dorcbesteris relationship to 
Mrs. St..§emmes; and now, ip his Ipst nap- 
paents, he was glad.(p make whatever repafa? 
tiou lay. in his power. 

This confession was signed by two respec¬ 
table witnesses, and swpro to before the 
town m^strato, 

Mr. Dorchester heard a sigh of intense 
relief when he had finished reading—the 
last blessing he needed had come., 

. The'Pbnfepsipn was made public on the 
day that Ma^uerite was committed to the 
tpmb, and.BegnauIt St. Semntes held iip his 
head apjong men. 

And now, Augastine Pprebester, once 
more fair pnd bj|opming ahd beautiful, 
queens it in sMietyf but her most ipiperial 
throve, is the heart of her husband, where, 
secure from aUcpldness, she dwells—to biin 
an angel of pjtrity^.and l^acs. 
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THE LADY IN GREEN. 
BY UBS. SABAH P. DOUOBTT. 


Rain, rain,—ceaseless ruin. We know 
and acknowledge that it is very wrong to 
fret at the weather; but It is certainly most 
trying to the patience, after leaving home, 
with all its comforts, to seek health and 
pleasure at the sea-shore, not to see a gleam 
of sunshine for five or six, nay, seven days. 
And so'cold 1 We might have supposed our¬ 
selves to be suddenly transported to the fro¬ 
zen regions. After a day or two of shiver¬ 
ing, and enveloping ourselves in shawls and 
raaitUes, some one sagely remarked that ** it 
was no use to freeze to death because it was 
in the middle of summer;** which senti¬ 
ment meeting with unanimous applause, a 
fire was immediately ordered in the board¬ 
ers* parlor, where gentlemen and ladies, 


old and young, soon assembled, glad to 
leave their own chilly apartments. 

Rather an unsocial company we were at 
first. All were strangers, and it seemed 
probable that all would remain so. There 
we sat, — some looking out at the window, —> 
ladies with their gloves on, no work, no 
books, no new arrivals, nothing to vary the 
dull monotony, excepting, perhaps, the en¬ 
trance of the waiter, politely announcing to 
the ladies and gentlemen that breakfast, 
dinner or tea, whichever it chanced to be, 
was ready. This, for a time, indeed, dis¬ 
pelled all gloom, for no one could excel our 
host in his ability to do the honors of his 
excellent and plentiful table. He possessed 
the rare talent of not only making bis own 
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conversation agreeable and entertalnlngi 
but of leading others to do the same; so 
that the very persons who bad, perhaps, 
passed the whole forenoon in the same room 
without exchanging a syllable, became, un¬ 
der his genial influence, as lively and socia¬ 
ble as school acquaintances, when they 
meet after a lapse of many years. But on 
returning to the parlor, the spirit of silence 
seemed to return also, and all were as mute 
as ever. lYhat could he the reason? 

I took the subject into serious considera¬ 
tion, and finally came to the conclusion 
that, as “ idleness is the mother of all mis- 
cliief,” it must necessarily be the cause of 
this; aud hastily leaving the room, 1 soon 
reiurued with my work-basket. 

Several ladies followed my example, and 
in the course of haif an hour the gloves 
were all laid aside, and the fair hands busi¬ 
ly employed iu various branches of needle¬ 
work, and cheerful conversation bad taken 
the place of the former dull silence. The 
effects of industry are, indeed, wonderful. 
The rain was almost forgotten, so intent 
were we in watching the progress of collars, 
ruffles, purses, watch-guards, and so forth. 
Oue of the gentlemen kindly produced a 
book on a subject of general interest, and 
proposed reading aloud, which offer was 
gladly accepted; and the time passed so 
rapidly that the summons to tea was unex¬ 
pected and surprising to all. 

About the middle of the forenoon of the 
fourth 'day, we were agreeably surprised to 
hear the sound of a earrlage driving up to 
the door. There had been no arrivals for 
several days, and some of the most curious 
amongst us stationed ourselves at the win¬ 
dows to inspect the travelers. The rain 
poured so fast, however, that we were un¬ 
able to gratify our eurioslty to any great 
extent. We ascertained that the carriage 
contained at least one lady, and while wo 
expressed our sympathy for her supposed 
wet aud forlorn condition, we congratulated 
ourselves on our comfortable room and 
blazing fire, and felt very hospitably in¬ 
clined toward the expected guest. 

Footsteps were heard upon the stairs; 
the door was thrown open, and a lady en¬ 
tered. By entering, I mean that she erossed 
the threshold, but no further. There she 
stood, — a perfect Amazon in size aud 
mien. Her shawl had fallen from her 
shoulders, and revealed her ample form, 
clothed iu a bright green figured satin, with 


a pink ribbon around her waist, and another 
around her neck; while ear-rings, breast¬ 
pin, and numberless rings, of unrivaled 
lustre, were so arranged as to be fully visi¬ 
ble to the admiring beholder, even when 
the fair owner was arrayed in walking cos¬ 
tume. 

There she stood, and, casting a con¬ 
temptuous glance around our comfortable 
but somewhat plainly furnished apartment, 
turned, with an air of derision, to an inof- 
fensive-looklug gentleman, who stood await¬ 
ing her orders in a deferential and exceed¬ 
ingly unbusband-like manner, and said, 
haughtily, — 

“This will not answer at all. We must 
seek for otlier accommodatioiis. Of course 
we cannot expect to find anything equal to 
the style of living to which we are accus¬ 
tomed; but, surely, something superior to 
this may be found.’’ 

“But, my dear,’’ the husband ventured 
to urge, “ the storm is so violent, 1 fear you 
will expose your health. Would it nut bo 
better to try to be contented hero for oue 
night, at least?’’ Aud the poor man cast a 
wistful glance at our warm fire, 

“Contented here!’’ was the scornful re¬ 
ply. “ How can you propose such an ab¬ 
surdity? Better to ride all night in the 
rainl’’ And, with one more look of con¬ 
tempt, our stately visitor swept from our 
sight, aud in a few moments .we heard their 
carriage drive from the door. 

After a merry laugh at the great expecta¬ 
tions of this unknown princess, and cordial 
wishes that success might attend her praise¬ 
worthy efforts to keep up her accustomed 
style, we resumed the employments wliich 
this little incident had interrupted, and 
thought no more of tlie affair until sum¬ 
moned to the tea-table, where, to our great 
surprise, we found our friend in green, and 
her wortliy spouse, already seated, and do¬ 
ing justice to the good fare before them. 

We soon gathered from their conversa¬ 
tion that no other aceommodatluns could 
be procured, and tliey were reduced to the 
sad alternative of rejurniug to this despica¬ 
ble place, or passing the night in the car¬ 
riage, To do the lady justice, she seemed 
to make the best of her unpleasant situa¬ 
tion,— ate plentifully, chatted sociably 
with those around her, aud on our return 
to the parlor, exerted herself to amuse the 
company by glowing descriptions of her 
house, furniture, children, and so forth. 
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First, the low-studded room excited her 
Indignation., She was accustomed to lofty 
ceilings. It was really difficult to breathe 
freely here. Then the carpet — how infe¬ 
rior! Absolutely rough to the feet.. The 
chairs were certainly unfit to sit in; and she 
condescendingly occupied the whole of the 
sofa, somewhat to the annoyance of an el¬ 
derly lady and gentleman, who were accus¬ 
tomed to enjoy a little quiet conversation 
in that part of the room, undisturbed by the 
younger portion of the company. 

It was in vain to try to form an accurate 
idea of the mansion she endeavored to por¬ 
tray; her answers to our various inquiries 
only exciting our curiosity more and more. 

One of our number, the wag of our little 
circle, having, in some mnknown way, as¬ 
certained that our new guests were from 
“ ’way down East,” privately suggested that 
the canopy of heaven might form the high 
ceiling referred to, and hinted that no car¬ 
pet could compare with the soft, green moss. 

Little attention, however, was paid to 
these impertinent insinuations, for all were 
now listening intently to the description of 
the charms and various accomplishments 
of the lovely Angelina, the eldest daughter 
of our entertaining guest. 

A form and face so rate 
Sure never had been seen 

Unequaled beauty, amiable dlsposition,won- 
derful acquirements. Gentlemen sighed, 
and ladies envied, and thus the evening 
passed away; and we sought our own rooms, 
where visions of ladies in green, magnificent 
castles, lovely madiens, and so forth, formed 
the subject of our night’s visions. 
Breakfast-time came, and again our new 
friend appeared,—still in the same green 
dress, pink ribbons, ear-rings, breastpin, 
and rings; a singular morning dress, but 
decidely uncommon; diflering from the vul¬ 
gar mass; and this was evidently the aim. 

The husband sat opposite to her, perfect¬ 
ly quiet and harmless, as usual; attentive 
to her slightest wishes, but seldom ventur¬ 
ing to obtrude a remark. 

Knives and forks had just commenced 
their office, when a slight bustle at the door 
attracted our attention, and, to our unspeak¬ 
able astonishment, another lady in green, 
with pink ribbons, ear-rings, pin, and rings 
of equal splendor, — in every respect the ex¬ 
act resemblance of her illustrious prototype, 
—glided luto the room, and took a seat at 


the table, followed by a pleasant-lookiug, far¬ 
mer-like man, dressed in a drab coat and 
pantaloons. 

We have just said she was an exact re¬ 
semblance of tlie other, but we mean so far 
os regards her dress; for in face and form 
site was widely different, being far below 
the common height of women, with a good- 
humored, cheerful expression of counte¬ 
nance, forming a striking contrast to the 
vinegar-like aspect of her predecessor, to 
whom she nodded familiarly, and exclaimed 
in an audible whisper, — 

” You are surprised to see me here, neigh¬ 
bor Jones, but 1 gave my good man no peace 
until he promised to follow you. I want to 
see a bit of the world myself. We were 
very lucky to find you here, for we left 
home a week after you did. All your folks 
are well. Angelina bid me say that the lads 
are doing well, and the cows, pigs, and all 
the live stock are fat and hearty. 1 left her 
up to her eyes in w'ork, churning and get¬ 
ting dinner for the carpenters, who are put¬ 
ting up the addition to your house, which 1 
declare you need bad enough, neighbor, I 
have often wondered what you could do 
with such a great family in your snug little 
nest.” 

If looks could silence a woman’s tongue, 
surely it would now have been silenced, for 
the deathly glances which the Amazon in 
green directed toward her little miniature 
were really appalling, but, unabashed, she 
continued, — 

‘‘Don't beaffrontedatmy dress, I coaxed 
husband to sell the old cow and buy me one 
off the same piece as yours, and I bought 
my ribbons and all the gew-gaws of the 
same peddler that you got yours of. He is a 
real sharper. Angelina says he charged me 
two shillings more titan he did you.” 

Tins was too much. The exasperated lady 
made a hasiy exit, followed by her devoted 
husband, and we saw them no more. 

The storm at length ceased, and bright 
days succeeded, when we fully realized our 
expected enjoyment of the lovely scenery 
and the salubrious air around us; and after 
a week or two of varied pleasures, we sought 
our own homes, carrying with us the re¬ 
membrance of the lady in green as a warn¬ 
ing to those who aspire to a condition of 
lifo above that in which they are placed by 
an ovdiTuling Providence, and in which they 
are best fitted to be useful to tbemselyes 
and others. 
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THE LtFE-lNSUBANCE POLICY. 

BT BESTBI MOJilCJUJtt. 


Chauncey Hisbrowe was the most reck¬ 
less, dare-deril sort of fellow I ever saw. 
It is necessary that you understand that, 
else the story I am about to relate will 
seem incredible. , Many a man beside myself 
remembers how one day, when he and I 
were in the Montana gold-fields together, 
and Sacramento Jem (otherwise known as 
the California Giant) came along, and, pull¬ 
ing tip one ol OUT stakes, put it down again 
to suit himseif, —how Channcey looked up 
at him coolly, and requested him to put it 
back where he took it from. Jem laughed 
coarsely. 

“Kot'much.mybsntara,”saldhe. “Who 
’s boss o’ this yere ranche, I sh’d like ter 
know?’’ 

Whereupon Channcey answered, care¬ 
lessly, — 

“ Very well: suit yourself.’’ And, walk¬ 
ing away a few steps, turned suddeniy, 
drew a pistol quick as lightning, and shot 
the bully dead. Then he went back, quite 


unconcernedly, and replaced the stake. 
That was just the “kind of man’’ Chaun- 
cey was, — only let me add, that, in spite of 
It all, he was a thoroughly good fellow, one 
of those men whom you can “ tie to,’’ as 
we say out there. There was not a man in 
the camp but respected him all the more 
after he shot that fellow. 

But Hisbrowe had other accomplishments 
besides his shooting. He was the most per¬ 
fect gambler I ever knew. Losing or win¬ 
ning was apparently all the same to him. 
Let the cards turn as they would, he never 
showed in his face that he cared a picayune 
either way. Oniy I, who knew him best, 
always could tell when he was losing, by bis 
extreme gayety and unconcern. I saw him 
once, in an hour’s time, lose what it had 
taken him two years of hard work to get, — 
some thirty thousand dollars’ worth of gold; 
and yet he laughed as merrily over it as 
though it had been the best joke in the 
world. And once too I saw him play for a 
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BtiU higher stake than that,—nothing less 
than his own life. And, when he found 
that he had lost, he stood up to pay the for¬ 
feit, with a smile so careless and genuine 
that there was not a man in that crowd of 
lookers>on, roughs and gamblers though 
they were, but worshiped him for it. It is 
of this desperate stake I am going to tell 
you now. 

VTb were down at ^Frisco ” one day last 
winter, Cbauncey and 1, when all at once 
he stopped, just before the office of the 

Iiife-and-Deaih Insurance Company.’* 

** Keddy,” said he {my name is Kedwood, 
but I’ve always been **Reddy” to him), 
“ Reddy, I *m going in for a policy.” 

“What have you, to get insured?” 1 In¬ 
quired, wonderliigly. I knew he had not a 
tliousand dollars in the world Just then. 
Orly a week before he had borrowed five 
thousand of me, which he had at once de¬ 
posited in a flourishing faro bank down 
town, and from which he was not likely 
soon to draw it out again. 

“ I have myself to insure,” he answered. 
“I don’t feel just right about that five 
thousand dollars. If anything should hap¬ 
pen to me you’d lose it sure.” 

** If anything should happen to you, old 
boy, I shouldn’t care whether I lost it or 
not.” 

**I know it,.Reddy; but! should. Ton 
are the nearest to me of anybody now. 
I’m going to take outapollcy for twenty 
thousand dollars, and In your favor. Then, 
if I go under at any time, you’ll be ail 
right.” 

Of course I objected to this squarely, 
though to no effect. We entered the office, 
and Disbrowe aimonnced his errand. He 
was well known in the city, and much re¬ 
spected notwithstanding his wild life. No 
one ever spoke of him but as a man of hon¬ 
or. He bad no difficulty at all now in ob¬ 
taining a policy. They knew he was a man 
who carried ” his life in his hand,” and 
who was careless of any peril; but they 
knew too that he was a hard man to kill. 
He bad been hard-hit more than once, and 
came out all right. It was a common su¬ 
perstition west of the mountains th.'it 
Cbauncey Disbrowe was not born to be 
shot. And as for his health, it was simply 
perfect. A more splendid specimen of phys¬ 
ical manhood did not live. 

So a policy was made out, — a policy for 
twenty thousand dollars; and, paying his 


first premium at once, Cbauncey handed 
the document to me. I declined to take 
charge of it. Had I foreseen what was to 
come of that bit of paper, I would have 
tom it to atoms on the spot. 

**AH right,” said be, coolly, when I; 
shook my head: **I suppose it’s just as 
well for mo to keep it. We’re always to¬ 
gether.” And he buttoned it up in bis 
pocket. 

It was not long after this that we went 
east as far as Denver City; and, as ill-luck 
would have it, there we fell in with Rich¬ 
mond again. Richmond was a cold-blooded, 
out-and-out rascal. Cbauncey knew that as 
well as I did, and therefore I never could 
understand why my friend did not cut the 
man dead, and have nothing more to do 
with him. It came out, however, this night 
we met Richmond at Denver, that Chaun- 
cey had lost money to him at cards some 
time before; and, though the debt ground 
him a good deal, still, as he could not pay 
the money, he was to a certain extent in 
Richmond’s power. Tiie latter was a 
smooth, oily kind of fellow, — one with 
whom it would be difficult to quarrel. 

It was at rather a low place — I think it 
was a den known as Buckneris Bower — 
that we met Richmond that evening. As a 
general thing, I tried to keep Cbauncey 
away from such places; for, as I have said, 
be was an inveterate gamester, and the very 
sight of play always gave edge to his appe¬ 
tite. But on this night I did not take much 
thought in the matter, and 1 knew he had 
very little money about him, and I myself 
had still less. 

At most of the tables ” sell pitch ” seemed 
to be the chief occupation. There was one, 
however, in the middle of the room, where, 
from the larger number of lookers-on, we 
concluded that ** bluff ” ipust be the at¬ 
traction; arid to this table we made our 
way. True enough, bluff was the game; 
and, sitting there, coolly shuffling his cards, 
and betting with unwavering confidence on 
his own hand, with apparent recklessness, 
but really with consummate cunning and 
calculation, was Richmond. He nodded to 
us, and his eye sought Cbauiicey’s with a 
peculiar gleam as we drew near. 

Disbrowe stood for a long while behind 
Richmond’s chair, looking over that gentle¬ 
man’s band, and watching his play. As for 
me, I took little Interest in the game, and 
most of the time was watching Cbauncey 
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himself. I conl^ see by his eyes that the 
demon of piay was again awake in his bos¬ 
om. Moreover, he despised Eichmond, and 
it provoked him to see bow the fellow was 
gradually fleecing his opponent, a drover 
from up-countty. Not that Richmond was 
playing an unfair game, but his superior 
skill and discernment enabled him to judge 
his liand much more certainly than the 
other. Chauncey felt that if he could only 
be in tlie countryman’s place the thing 
would be a trifle more equal. Once he 
looked over at me with an imploring glance, 
as much as to say, “Old fellow, haven’t 
you got any cash about you? I know I 
could win tonight.’’ But I shook my head; 
and I was glad too that I could do so hon¬ 
estly. Then I saw Ciiauncey more than 
once look wistfully at the diamond on his 
finger, — a valuable stone, worth something 
like a thousand dollars. I knew that he 
prized that riug very highly, and had never 
allowed himself to risk it. 

Presently the drover pushed back his 
chair, and arose. “I’ve had enough, 1 
calkejlaie,’’ he said, rather crestfallen. 
“What collatyral I’ve got I’m ruther dis¬ 
posed to hold on to. Anybody want ter 
take my place?” And he looked around 
inquiringly. 

Chauncey stepped quickly forward to the 
empty chair. 

“I'll take it,” he said, without hesita¬ 
tion. “ I ’ll give you a chance to win what 
little I have. Rich.” And he took out about 
fifty dollars, and laid them on the table. 
Richmond did not answer a word, but went 
on shufiling the pack. On the very first 
hand Chauncey risked his whole “pile,” 
and lust it, 

“Is that the way of it?” ho said, pleas¬ 
antly. “AVell, well: let’s see what this 
will do.” And he drew the diamond from 
his huger, and flung it on the table. “ You 
know the ring, Rich. Of cqptse you’ll go 
me a thousand for it?” 

Richmond simply bowed, and the game 
went on. Disbrowa evidently meant to 
“put it to the teat to win or lose it ail.” 
Again he kept on betting, with perfect as¬ 
surance, and staked the entire value of the 
ring. Then he “called” bis opponent’s 
hand, and, upon its being shown, 1 waa sur¬ 
prised and delighted (for I was ready feel¬ 
ing aukious about it) to find that my friend 
had won. Richmond merely bit his lip dis¬ 
dainfully, and motioned Chauncey to cut. 


It was Richmond who was leading the 
betting this time. He ran the stake up to 
two thousand dollars, the exact amount in 
Chauncey’s possession reckoning the ring; 
and then the hands were again dropped. I 
could hardly restrain myself. Chauncey 
had again won, and had now three thou¬ 
sand dollars, still retaining his ring. I 
stepped forward and begged him to leave off 
before he became himself the loser; but at 
that Richmond spoke up in his cold, sneer¬ 
ing way, — 

“ Mr. Disbrowe will certainly not think 
of going without giving me satisfaction; es¬ 
pecially since he is already in my debt to 
the amount of sixteen thousand dollais.” 

Disbrowe sprang to his feet, his eyes 
fairly blazing. 

“ Sir,” he cried, “ none but a coward and 
a blackguard would speak like that. You 
shall never fling that debt in my face again, 
sir. I 'll play it out with you tonight if I 
die for ft. Then be unbuttoned bis coat, 
and drew out a paper, which 1 at once rec¬ 
ognized as the insurance poliey. “ Here,” 
he went on, excitedly, “is a policy on m> 
life for twenty thousand dollars. It is pay 
'able to Redwood here. He shall assign it 
to you, all hut live thousand dollars, which 
1 owe him. Then I will put another thou¬ 
sand with it, and play it against the sixteen 
thousand which I owe you. If I win, I am 
clear of you forever; if f lose, then ” — Dis- 
hrowe raised his right hand toiemnly in the 
air, and the whole room wss breathless, 
hanging on his words, which rang out loud 
and clear,—“then, upon my honor as a 
gentleman, I will shoot myself dead at this 
table, and the money will be yours. You 
know me. Gaunt Richmond; and you know 
that I will do as I say.” 

He drew his revolver from his pocket, 
cocked it, and laid it significantly oii the 
table. Then he sat down again, and looked 
Inquiringly at Ms adversary. 

“ In which case, I merely get the sixteen 
thousand already due me,” Richmond an¬ 
swered, With a sneer. “However, inas¬ 
much as the debt was good for just nothing, 
I accept. Send for a lawyer.” 

Willie we were waiting for the notary’s 
appearance, I, with many others in ilie 
room, tried to dissuade Chauncey from his 
desperate purpose; but I knew well we 
might as well have tried to soften a rock, 
l oHered to raise the sixteen thousand dol¬ 
lars, and pay the debt; but in vain, Noth- 
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iiig would satisfy him but to piay out the 
stake be had proposed. “It’s of no use, 
gentlemen. 1 know what I’m about,” was 
ali we couid get out of him. One thing I 
managed to do, unnoticed by Chauncey or 
liicbmond, and, as far as 1 knew, by .any 
one else present.. I took niy revolver, whose 
chambers liad recently been emptied, though 
the “ dead cartridges ” were still there, and 
substituted it for Disbrowe’s on the table. 

Presently the notary public made his ap¬ 
pearance, and the policy was duly assigned 
to Richmond. Of course I had no ohofca 
but to sign the paper. I really felt a good 
deal as Chauncey did about the debt,— 
that it must be paid. But, standing there, 
with Disbrowe’s loaded revolver in my 
breast, I made up my mind that, if Chaun- 
cey’s life was forfeited, Richmond should 
not long outlive him. 

The cards were now dealt. I looked over 
Chauncey’s hand. He certainly had an un¬ 
usually good one, — one it would have been 
safe to bet on nine times out of ten. There 
was indeed but one combination couid beat 
it. The drover looked at it a moment, and 
then turned to me. 

“ Look here, Mr. Redwood ” (I was well 
known in Denver/, “I’d like to bet six¬ 
teen thousand dollars on that hand myself. 
What d’ ye say? I ’ve got the money right 
here.” 

‘‘But I h.ave n’t,” I answered. 

“Wal,” said he, “yer friend thar, he’s 
a wlnnin’ man ter night. Ter see, he’s put 
tiiat thar ring on agin fur ther extry thou¬ 
sand. I’m superstisbus, I am. I’ll make 
the bet with yer, an’ then, ef you lose, why, 
I know all about yer. I’ll take your note 
for the money.” 

I looked into the man’s honest, kindly 
face as he made this proposal, and I saw 
tliat be was in earnest. If Chauncey lost, 
he meant for me to win enough to pay the 
stake and save bis life. I made up my 
mind at once of course. 

’• All right: I ’ll take your bet,” I said. 

Richmond had merely glanced at bis 
hand, and then laid it, face down, upon the 
table. ” Well,” asked he, carelessly, “ are 
you prepared to back your hand?” 

'• Tes, sir,” Chauncey answered, curtly. 

” For how. much.” 

‘‘ Sixteen thousand dollars." 

Richmond raised his eyebrows just a trifle 
at this. “Very well,” said he, quietly: 
‘‘ I call you,” and showed his hand. It was 


the one combination to be dreaded. Chaun¬ 
cey had lost. 

There was an awful stillness all through 
the room, Chauncey just glanced at the 
other’s hand, and perceived that he bad 
lost; but not a muscle of his face changed. 

“ I am quite satisfied, sir,” he said, to 
Richmond. “ToU Will let' me redeem the 
ring?” And he took up the diamond, put¬ 
ting down a thousand dollars in its place. 
“ Reddy, old fellow, you ’ll wear the ring 
for the sake of old times? And here are n 
couple of thousands you bad better take, 
I sha’n’t want it, you know.” Then ha 
turned to Richmond again, and, saying, 
“ I am glad that you and I are quits, sir,” 
he suddenly, before any due could lift a 
hand, seized the revolver, placed it close to 
his temple, and pulled the trigger. Of 
course no report followed. 

He glanced at the weapon in surprise; 
and, understanding at once the deception, 
he looked around at me. It was the first 
time I had ever met that angry flush in his 
eyes that others had felt so often. 

“ You had no right to do that. Redwood,” 
he said, sternly. “Nor was it kind. It 
would liave been all over now. Where is 
tny revolver?” 

But now the drover came forward. 

“ Here’s suthin’ better’n that,” he said, 
hastily. “Ter friend here hes jest won 
what you hev lost. Tor’d better take back 
yer life, and let him pay ther debt.” 

Disbrowe looked at me again; and, taking 
the money, I explained just how I had 
“ hedged ” his bet by backing Richmond’s 
hand. Chauncey’s look did not change in 
the least. 

“ Very well,” he said. “ I do not see but 
that is perfectly fair. You’ll lend me the 
money of course?” 

Then he turned to the table and picked 
up the policy again, putting down the 
money in exchange, acting all the while as 
though life and death were one and tlia 
same thing to him, 

“Wal, by Mustapha!” ejaculated the 
drover, admiringly. “That feller’s game 
every time. He’s wuth savin’, he is.” 

All this while Richmond sat there with a' 
silent sheer. “Hold on, sir!” he Said, as 
Chauncey took up the policy. “ I don’t 
want your money. I prefer the original 
stake, your life. I have a right to that, 1 
think.” 

Cbaunce'y looked at him, deliberating 
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coolly with himself. “Well,” said be at 
length, “ perhaps you are right. How Is it, 
gentlemen?” 

And be looked around upon the faces 
about him. 

“No, no, noP’ burst forth in a kind of 
indignant roar from the crowd. “Put out 
the blackguard 1 Throw him Into the 
street 1” 


Then Chauncey’s voice rang out again 
“No, no, gentlemen: let him alone. May 
be it is his right. If So, —if my life be¬ 
longs to him,— let him come and take it!” 
And he drew a big bowie-knife from his 
breast, and stood there iooking so fierce and 
defiant that it would have taken a braver 
man than Gaunt Bichmond to claim bis 
blood. 
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THE LOST BABT. 

BT BABB UABBI/E. 


Where is my baby? For over an hour I 
have been sitting here by the window, 
watching the feathery snowflakes chasing 
each other through the air of the mild win¬ 
ter day. and wondering why he is not here 
to greet the beautiful, poetical sight with 
his uproarious baby-glee. 

Where is my baby? Where is the prat- 
Uing, crowing toddler who is the very life 
of the house wherein he rules as supremely 
as though he were the king of all the lands 
of the continent? Where is he? I hear 
ho voice crowing in the nursery, no feet 
pattering around over the oil-cloths of the 
entries, and I see no little bands busy with 
the forbidden beauties of the parlor what¬ 
not. Where, where is he? 

Ah 1 he must be asleep. He must be tak¬ 
ing his morning nap. The little eyes look¬ 
ed heavy when 1 saw him an hour ago, and 
the feet did not move as briskly one after 
the other as they do when they are not so 
weary. Bridget has probably put him to 
sleep in bis little crib, where he sleeps the 
sleep of innocence, and will awake more 
joyous and brighter-eyed than before. 

But my baby does not know what he is 
missing. He dues not know what he might 
see if he were with me by the window, look¬ 
ing out upon the busy street. 

Here are the boys trying to make snow¬ 
balls of the light, feathery snow, that re¬ 
fuses to adhere, but that, failing to form 
into missiles, they scoop into each others’ 
faces, as the old-time farmer used to scoop 
his grain from behind his fanning-mill into 
the ready grain-wagon. How much baby 
Freddy would enjoy this, to be sure! He 
would be quite wild to join the revelers. 
How uproarious the boys are! If the snow 
were only deeper, some of them would cer¬ 
tainly get buried under the quick-succeed- 
-ing avalanches. 

' And here comes the old tin-peddler who 
made such a friend of my baby, the last 
time he was here, by giving him a whistle. 
The old man looks disappointed as he sees 
me sitting alone at the window, and I sup- 
-poso is wondering where his little friend is. 
Wb.at! what is this? A drum for the baby! 


“Sure, ma’am, yez been very koind to 
me, and bought piles o’ things for the baby, 
ma’am, and give me a big lift, so yez do. 
God bless ye, ma’am I And is the little bit 
of a gintleman well, ma’am? Sure, and is 
he takin’ his nap, did he say? May the 
howly Virgin guard him, and the swate an¬ 
gels shpake to him in whispers while he’s 
ashlape, and make him shmile till ye could 
n’t cover his dimples with a nickel! The 
drum, ma’am, — it was my little Teddy’s 
birthday present three weeks come Sunday; 
but the angels took him the very day. And 
the drum's only a mockery now, wid the 
still house. May yez niver know fwhat a 
still house is, ma’am! And the drum’s 
yours, ma’am, for the little boy, — God 
bless him! Good-day, ma’am!’’ 

A drum for the baby! Why, the old man 
must have taken a decided fancy to Blue- 
eyes, to bring such a nice present. For it is 
a nice present, even if the boys do make 
the back-yards hideous with din, and wake 
all the babies, and drive distracted all the 
sick people, within a dozen houses distant. 
But even this is better than utging men to 
conflict with arms unless a righteous cause 
is imperiled. Fray God, my little baby, 
that, ere you have grown to maturity, the 
world—at least our portion of it—will 
have outgrown all warlike growths, though 
we all know that it will take a long time to 
eradicate the evil seeds sown broadcast dur¬ 
ing the dark days of 1881-5. 

And here comes the great wagon from the 
iaundry, already quite full of baskets and 
bundles whose contents are to be cleansed 
at that labor-saving institution, by means of 
which all the horrors and sour looks and 
cold dinners of the dreadful Monday are 
saved to its patrons. Almost full' the wag¬ 
on is; but there is room for the great basket 
that has been sitting in the corner since 
early morning. And this man, with the 
jolly, good-looking Irish face, — for an Irish 
face can be jolly and good-looking when it 
is not begrimed with tobacco, and burnt up 
with whiskey,—this man, too, misses the 
baby usually around to crow at 'him when 
he comes in sight. 
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Tbere, .babf: be bas taken tbe'bask^' 
and gone, and you-atiU asleep. Ab! it is 
not only children vrbo lose when they are. 
asleep, Uany a sight of beauty would ^et 
the vision of both men and women, slum¬ 
bering in sloth that is not rest, and forgets 
fulness that is not recreation, did they but 
open the eyes of the spirit, and look about 
for the beauties everywhere visible, like 
nimbus halos around the heads of the divin¬ 
ities of hope and love and happiness that 
lend their presence daily to those who will 
watch and wait. 

And now it has cleared away, and the sun 
pours its soft light upon the garment nature 
has woven for the earth; and where is the 
baby that plays with the sunbeam on the 
carpet? 

One o’clock. An hour of the afternoon 
woven into the shroud of the dead past, and 
the l)al)y still asleep. 

TVith the clanging of the bell comes an¬ 
other sound, — one that the baby delights 
in. The old hand-organ man Is one of his 
greatest friends. The old man makes mu¬ 
sic that is dearer to baby’s ears than the 
choicest strains, articulated with the most 
artistic verve, of the great masters of music. 
And today the little red-jacketed monkey is 
more provocative of laughter than ever. 
But so it is ever with the world. The pleas¬ 
ures at (he party we did not attend, tbs 
beauty of the sunset we did not witness, 
the fascinations of the capital we have not 
visited, the superior attractions of the girl 
we did not marry, are always greater in our 
mind’s eye than all others. I^y is it? Or 
is it not really so, only seeming so be¬ 
cause the greater enjoyments and pleasures 
of life are in anticipation and reflection 
rather than in participation and realiza¬ 
tion? 

Another hour has flown; and with the 
sound of the two-o’clock bell comes a shout 
and a rush of children. More of the baby’s 
friends. What can possess him, to sleep so? 
What a lot of disappointed faces as they see 
no one sitting at the window but the baby’s 
mother with her sewing instead of the little 
fellow whom it is fori Mot but that they 
greet me with smiles; but there is not the 
depth to them that there is when Freddy is 
the object. 

Oh, dear mel here comes the purse-proud 
Mrs. Bobinson. Fur the first time I am 
pl.ad that Freddy is asleep. The tin-ped- 
dier, the laundrynian, and the man with the 


hmid-bigap, are ail hlii friends; but h« ^ 
ways shrinks froth the glance of' Mra Bob- 
inson’s cold, dead-black eye, and the press¬ 
ure of her pulseless lip or cheek. Ah, little 
Freddy! a world of wisdom and philosophy 
is oftentimes bidden beneath the little eye¬ 
lids of such as thee, though they have look¬ 
ed upon the world’s wonders but a few sun¬ 
ny months. 

Half-past two, and the baby’s father came 
home to dinner. 

“Where is the baby?” 

“ Asleep.” 

Then the step was lighter, although be 
looked as tbougfi be would like to wake 
him up to have a romp with him. 

The bell rang for dinner, and Bridget 
made her appearance. 

“ Where ’s the baby, mum?” asked she, 
moving to go out again. “I thought be 
was with you, and—and” — 

“Why, I’m sure I don’t know. I sup¬ 
posed you got him to sleep. I have n’t 
seen him since about ten o’clock, the time 
he usually has his nap,” 

“Asleep, mum,! Sure 1 have n’t seen 
him since breakfast, t waited for you to 
ring the bell for me to take him; but you 
did n’t, and 1 kept bn with my work.” 

“Oh, well,” I answered, “he's probably 
got sleepy, and found his way to one ot ibe 
beds himself. Go and find out where be 
is.” 

I tried to content myself with this view 
of the case; but 1 sat down to the table, 
feeling far from easy. 

We had just begun to eat when Bridget 
came in, looking frightened. 

“Sure, mum, I’ve looked the bouse over, 
and the little boy is n’t anywhere to be 
found.” 

My Uneasiness now ripened into forebod¬ 
ing; and Harry sprang up from the table, 
looking wildly around as if he would hardly 
believe that baby was not close at hand. 

“ Have you looked everywhere, Bridget?” 

“Yes, mum.” 

We were not satisfied, and went over 
every part of the house,—in and under 
every bed, into every closet, under every 
table, and in every out-of-the-way place 
that we thought it would be possible for 
him to get into. But it was all to no pur¬ 
pose, Although at almost every step 1 
seemed to see his bright face peering at me 
from every comer, and from the heavy re- 
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cess of the great ann-chalr in the parlor, 
the search availed us nothing, and \re gave 
It up with saddened hearts and cloudy eyes. 

Then, after every search had failed, 
John went out on the street to make in« 
quiries, and apprize the police of the loss. 

Affpr be had gone, I sat down to the ta- 
hie, and tried to finish my dinner; but the 
food choked me, and I took my old station 
at the window, and breathlessly waited the 
return of my husband with news of our 
lost darling. 

Then, as I covered my face with my 
handkerchief while time flew on, and 
neither husband nor son came, 1 thought of 
him as getting out of the door by some 
means, and being stolen by gypsies; or as 
being run over by some careless driver; 
or— What did I not dream of, or appre¬ 
hend? 

Then I searched my heart to see if I had 
ever been impatient, and if any remem¬ 
brance of past unkindness would haunt me 
should he never return. Ah! how deeply 
do these darts sting when the coffin-lid 
hides all that we held so dear! 

Then he came up to my vision as plainly 
as ever he liad appeared lo me during the 
year and a half that had flown by since I 
bad been his mother. I thought of those 
eyes that ever seemed to be the mirrors of 
his father’s love for me; of the little feet 
that I had prayed so earnestly to have kept 
from the paths of sin; of the cherry upper 
lip, that it was hard to realize would ever 
be shaded by a mustache; of the wealth of 
golden curls that were so thick that they 
made the head droop uneasily to one side 
like a half-blown moss-rose-bud under the 
weight of its own moss; the golden curls 
that I have so often twined around ray Au¬ 
gers when all wet from the morning bath; 
the light curls that 1 have toyed with while 
singing the evening lullaby; the rich curls 
that my tears have fallen upon when his 
eyes were shut in sleep, and which glistened 
upon the sunny wealth like drops of dew 
among the golden-blossomed jasmine-vines. 
Ah I never Persian looms wove richer silk 
than this glistening wealth into world-wide 
renown, and never the love of Medea sought 
such a wonderful golden fleece. 

My meditations were interrupted by hear¬ 
ing quick^ footsteps upon the threshold, and 
coming into the entry. I leaped from my 
seat, and reached the door just as it was 
thrown open. It was John, but he was 


alone. Although X saw this ^ a glance, 
still some, faint hope whispered to my heart 
that be had heard something of little 
Freddy, 

** Not a word, Julia,” be said, and I 
could see the despair that had settled upon 
his face. ”1 have been everywhere. It 
seems strange how he could have got out- 
of-doors. Have you all confidence in the 
servants? He might have been taken, with 
the connivance of one of them, in hopes of 
a reward. Such things have been frequent 
in foreign cities for years; and it was but 
the other day that I read of the arrival of 
some professional women cbild-stealers 
from London.” 

£ could only groan at such a prospect; 
but John continued,— 

” That is to me the brightest view of the 
case. In such a contingency, we shall get 
him again some time; but what a state of 
uncertainty will intervene!” 

The remaining fragment of the after¬ 
noon and the early part of the evening 
passed drearily enough. John had done all 
that he could, but still he thought he must 
keep looking; but I was too nervous and 
hysterical to be left alone, and he staid in. 
The time dragged slowly by as I rolled un¬ 
easily on the large sofa, and lie paced the 
floor. Two dreadful hours we passed thus. 
I have since thought that two more such 
would have sent us both to the insane asy¬ 
lum. 

Suddenly we were startled by the ringing 
of the bell. Possibly some news. No; 
only a neighbor to learn if we had heard 
anything, and to condole with us. 

Then there was another ring, 

“Oh, dear!” said John. “More*callers! 
I wish they would stay away. This idea, 
when any one is laboring under grief or 
affliction, of coming and talking about it, is 
too much like irritating a wound, and keep¬ 
ing it open, when it is trying to heal. Of 
ail platitudes, this is the most disgusting.” 

While John had been talking, the girl 
had gone to the door. 

As he uttered the last words, there was a 
joyous scream in the entry. 

“ O ma’am!” cried the girl, bursting into 
the room, “here’s the babyf’ 

This was but a small, part of what the 
overjoyed girl said. She fairly danced In 
her joy. 

John and I were not long in crossing the 
room, and interrupting the girl In her joy. 
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We met at tlie threshold a large, rawboned " Where did yaa And him f” 

Irishman, and in his arms, wrapped up in “Sure, an’ I did n’t find him at ail. It 
strange garments, was our Freddy. I made was Fat, the man that drives the tame, as 
one spring for him, and seized the crowing, lonnd him.., Se.vfzs aU cndd]ed..n^.ss]||ie 
overjoyed baby ’i'n. my anns; while the in the ba^et'of ido&ejt the m'on ,tuW ^rom 
father, .who was more'dignified, r^ad^^juiii^ .yeeetOstne laundryrpSnreiPs^ftpd vttth 
dry effoii^ to poiitrol bis feeling, but finally ' him hefe as soon aSvU^lt^Uld sjwra’nte, 
gave w^y, w'd great te^ of joy (^md',each and ab ^n as tbe< Uttlg '^^w^iMUe nbp 
other down hiliclieeks.' j J H . put.’;'; 

“ He’s yours, mum, I s’pose " We think seriously of cbangihg our half’s 

“Of course he is, God bless himP’ name, and calling him “Faistaff.” 
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THE LUDLOW DISAPPEARANCE. 
BT BXNBI UOZITOALM. 


I was sitting alone one day when a lady 
came in,—awldow> I surmised, from her 
weeds,—genteelly dressed, and still pretty. 
Her first words to the point were,— 

“Do you remember the Ludlow disap¬ 
pearance two weeks ago?” 

I did have a distinct recollection that a 
man named hudlow had disappeared a fort¬ 
night before, down Providence way some¬ 
where. I took down my scrap-book, and. 
presently came upon the following. It was 
xny business, you see, to keep a record of' 
such things. It sometimes comes handy. 

$600 Rewabp will be paid for the recovery 
of the body of Brl^htman Ludloi^ %vho was 
drowned in the vicinity of Watch Hilt, Rhode 
Island, on the evening or night of the 81st 
inst Deceased was a ^rk, fine-looking man, 
black hair and mnstache, slenderly boilt, 
and nearly six feet in height When Jaat seen 
he had on a gray Scotch business suit (sack 
coat), a straw hat with blaok ribbon, patent 
leather shoes, and fancy socks of fine material. 
Wore a valuable diamond on the little finger 
of his hand. Also wore diamond stu^. 
and a heavy gold Watch-chain, with small 
hunting-case Swiss watch. Address, &o. 

Beneath, this notice was a larger para¬ 
graph cut from a paper of later date, and 
living a detailed .account of Mr. Ludlow^s 
•disappearance. .He waa| as .might he in¬ 


ferred from the description of his person, a 
gentleman of wealth and social importance. 
He had been staying at Watch Sill tor the 
summer,—that is, bis family remained 
there, and be came on frequently from New 
York, where he was in business. On the 
afternoon of the 31st of July he bad put off 
by himself in a small sail-boat, in spite of 
the fact that be was quite unaccustomed to 
the water, and in spite of the repeated as¬ 
surance of the light-house keeper that a 
storm was at band. He had sailed away 
up the coast line, and that was, the last that 
bad been seen of him. A thunder squall 
bed come up shortly after, the wind had 
risen to a gale, and it seems had been too 
much for the little boat. She bad been 
found the next morning bottom side up, 
with an old letter firmly fastened to her 
keel by tbe point of Mr. Ludlow’s pen-knife. 
On the envelope of this letter were hastily 
scrawled with a pencil these few terrible 
words: 

. ''Thesgutiil'hrieeapAudms. JP»efumed 
her over, and am clinging to her, but I con’f 
hold out much longer* lam dri^ng towurd 
Blodc Island, Qod bless my dear ud/b and 
baWee. S.LUDLOir,” 
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“Well, sir?” said the lady, as I finished 
the account and looked up. .. "i- /; /. 

“Well, ma*ara,” I answered, “is there 
anything peculiar about the case? 'It'ap¬ 
pears, after all, to be nothing more, than a 
case of accident^, drowning.” , 

“ That is just the point, sir. It appears 
to be that; but as a matter of fact 1 do not 
believe that Brightman Ludlow .was drown¬ 
ed at alll” 

“Whatl Do you suppose he has been 
murdered?” I inquired, in some astonish¬ 
ment. ' ^ 

“ I do not believe that ho is-dead!” 

“ May I ask your reasons?” ’ 

“ I learned only yesterday that his busi¬ 
ness affairs were much involved,—in fact 
that he had been systematically robbing his 
partner for months. They have been keep¬ 
ing the matter quiet for reasons'of their 
own. Just put the fact^ however, beside 
another; viz., that the day before the acci¬ 
dent I put into his hands for deposit some 
forty thousand dollars in bonds, of which 
he could not possibly have disposed. And 
yet since his death they are not to be found, 
nor any account of them; and he. was not 
the man to keep them on his person under 
drdVnaiy circumstances, especially when he 
was going out upon the water. Add to all 
this still further that Mr. Ludlow was ex¬ 
cessively timid about boats, and without 
strong reason would never have gone out 
alone, and in the face of the light-keeper’s 
warning. And would not bis body have 
been discovered before this, when so laige a 
reward has been offered? I tell you, sir, 
Brightman Ludlow is as much alive at this 
moment as you and I arel” 

“May I'ask your relation to the de¬ 
ceased?’ I now said. 

• I am his wife’s sister,—^Mrs. Craddock.” 

I sat in silence for a while, thinking over 
the affair. Here was the opinion of a wo¬ 
man, but of a woman whom I could see was 
a sharp-sighted, practical person, and I felt 
it might be worth a great deal. Her suspi¬ 
cions bad been breathed to no One except 
myself. She wished me' to go down to 
'Watch Hill and lookinto the matter secretly. 
If 1 found nothing to confirm her view of 
■the case she would give it up;, otherwise she 
could never rest satisfied. I questioned 
•her a while longer, and consented to do as 
^she wished. . / . . . 

.A few days.after that I registered under 
an assumed name at the L^^ House, pass. 


ing for a gentleman of means spending a 
few sea-side. The Ludlow 

family had returned to New York, but the 
: affair wasi still talked of, and I heard the 
story repeated several times. By careful 
questioning here and' there I ’fathered cer¬ 
tain facts ^that, if nothing more{ served to 
convert me thoroughly tb Mrs. OraUdock’s 
theory, '• 

The light-house keeper wa^s my chief 
source of information. Aiter Jlstening to 
his account of the inaUer I asked'him,— 

“ Where did jbu say the Wind‘^as that 
afternoon?” 

“ ’Bout sou’east, sir, an’ workin’ round 
to nuth’rd ’n’ east’rd.’’ 

“But how could he have beeq,drifting 
toward Block Island with the, wind to the 
eastward?” 

“ Who says he was driftin’ toward Block 
Island?” . 

“ He says so on that envelope.” 

The old man opened his eyes, / , . .. •. 

“Why,” said he, “that’s onpossible. 
’Twos much as he could do to get ther skiff 
off shore whem he set out. Besides, she 
was picked up nex’ mornin* over there to 
west’M in Fisher’s Island Sound. He must 
’a’ beu couslderbly mixed up in his reck’pin’. 
An^ no wonder. Ef, he’d bed hU, senses 
about him, top, he’d .’a’ knowed enuff ter 
lash hisself to ther skiff’s bottom. There 
was plenty o’ rope in her.” 

1 drew my own conclusions from all this, 
and said nothing. Pretty soon the man got 
to talking of his boat,—a large one, moored 
off shore,—thinking perhaps to find a patron 
in me. 

“ Is she fast?” 1 absently inquired. 

“Fast! Wal, now, you’ve jest said it. 
There a’n’t a boat on the Sound tha^kin 
show the ^ Norah ’ her heels,—’less, mebbe, 
it’s Kittridge’s, over on Fisher’s Island. 
Thet boat o’ his kin go in, a breeze, an’ no 
mistake. But the * Norah’ carries a tre- 
menjus lot o’ sail, yer see. Why, it’s big 
es his’n is when I’ve got two reefs in. He 
a’n’t nowhar In a light wind. Let's see: 
heha’n’t ben over sence Mr. Ludlow was 
drownded. I remember he came over and 
took hiui off the very day before he took 
himself off,” 

1 pricked up my ears. 

“Was Mr. Ludlow accustomed to go off 
with him?*| l eaked, 

“ O Lord, no. He never see Kittridge 
afore. But he was down here when the 
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‘AiTow,’. cam^ to,, jm', I ^Ito’. 
what % character thp old, feller, .was^T^they , 
do. Bay lie’s no better than a B^con,d-hand' 
pirato,—an’ so Mr. Ludlow, w^. totorest^d 
in him, an’ wanted him to tahe,bipi o^ for. 
a sail.” ,, , ; . ; . ; 

This WM enough for me ftii; the present, 
and I changed the subject. , 

“ I would lilte to try your boat tomorrow,” 
I sMd. “ Can you go with her?,” 

“Wal, Chuck kin, ef I can’t.” Chuck 
was his boy. “ Whep ye want ter go?” 

“ Oh, in the morning, I suppose, if every¬ 
thing is favorable.” 

The next morning, with a light breeze 
from the southwest. Chuck and I started 
out in the “Norah;” aud in accordance 
with iny directions the boat was headed for 
Fisher’s Island. It took us two hours, with 
a long tack and two short ones, to make the 
east point of the island. 01(1 Kittredge, as. 
1 had learned from Chuck, lived all by hini- 
eelf in abut, quite a way arouud on the 
south shore, 

“I wish the old cuss was out in the ‘Ar¬ 
row’ this moruin’,” Chuck remarked, as we 
were gliding along near the shore. ” This 
|s jest our, wind. By jingo 1” he presently 
added, “I li’lieve that’s him, now. See 
.therel” , And he pointed out to me the cor¬ 
ner of a sail crawling along over the land. 

A few. moments, after that a large cat- 
rigged boat came fuily into sight. I ran 
the thing over in my bead, and concluded I 
would like to make the ex-pirate’s acquaint¬ 
ance. 

•• Chuck,” said I, ‘‘ mc you sure you (lan 
.outsail him this morning?” . 

“ Dead sure, sir, ef it don’t come qu ter 
blow.” 

“ Well, I’ll tell you what I want I want 
you to run up aipugsidg, so I can jump on 
board of the ‘Arrow,’ and then sheer off, 

: paying no attention .whateyer'to anything I 
8ay,and,gobackhoiuewithout me. Here,” 
rrand I P.“l a bauV-note in his hand,-^‘‘ just 
say you lauded me up here sq^ewherei” 

He looked a good deal puzzled, "but took 
the money and said nothing. 

Old Kittredge seemed disposed to avoid 
us; butChuckhandled the “Norah” beau¬ 
tifully, and we quickly overhauled the “Ar¬ 
row.” As we drew up alongside, taking 
position between the latter boat and the 
wind, Chuck suddenly let the “Norah ” fall 
off, bringing her bow for a single instant 
within less than two feet of the “Arrow ”’s 


B^rm. Aiiil.dprin^ that, instant X, who had 
hefdro this gone "forward, made a‘ desperate 
leap, an,d.'the.n .there ! was in the same boat ’ 

v^jth my cx-pirato! ... 

, iUtto^^e came up into the wind at biice, 
supposing that 1 had lost iny balance, and 
jumped to save myself 'from falling overr 
board.' 

“IV^at’s ther fule mean, lettin’ go his 
sheet that’ere way?” he growled. “Why 
don’t he come about?” 

But Chuck had his instructions; and 
although I added my own cijes to those of 
the old uian, he kept straighten, only turn¬ 
ing a moment to pdt bis thumb to his nose 
in a suggestive mahneri 

. “.What does the youug idiot mean? He' 
shall pay dearly, for thisl” I said, angrily. 
“What am I to do, I should like to Know? 
Can you, sir, take m® nrer to the Hill?” 

“Noi’ responded the old man, shortly 
and gruffly. 

“But I’ll pay you.” 

“No, you won’t.” 

“Do you mean to say you won’t land 
me?” . ' ■ ' 

“Ye come on board o’ your own accord; 
ye may git ashore as best ye kin.” 

This was certainly novel treatment; and 
had it not suited me precisely I tolght’have 
lost iny temper. .. 

“■Very well,” I said, good-humoredly; 
“ If my staybn board Is to be permaiie'nt. 
I’ll make myself athome. I think I'li take 
a nap.” And; stretching myself out'in thd 
shadow of the sail on the roof of the cabihr, 
I'closed my eyes; 'and was very soon, td'all 
intents aiid purposes, fast asleep. ThaiA 
'taken good care, however, to place myself 
in siidh'a position thkt I could Watch' toy 
strange shipmate through' my hkif-cloBtid 
eyeiidS. Somehow or other I rather idis- 
trusted him. He stood there at the h'eltn 
hdmming an old sea-song, how closely 
watching the sdil; and now regarding me so 
long and so unpleasantly that l'felt sure-He 
was considering the chances of getting rid 
of toe. Presently helput the boat about, 
and stood in toward the shore. 

Five minutes more might have passed, 
when all at once, lying there with my ear 
close to the deck, I fancied I heard a slight 
rustling, as when straw is moved. 1 listened 
intently, closing my eyes, and for the mo¬ 
ment forgetting my companion entirely. 
Once more I heard the same sound, and 
then a faint sigh, as of a man waking from 
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alamber. I was no longer in doubt Thert 
uos o third person on board the “Arrow ” / 

This discovery, entirely unexpected as it 
was, was certaiuiy a littie startling. I had 
scarcely made it, however, when 1 felt a 
strong grasp seize me by the hip and shoul* 
der. I sprang up and threw my arms tightly 
around old Kittredge, just in time to save 
myself from being pitched into the shallow 
water near the shore. It appeared that he 
intended to land me without asking my 
consent at all. 

“How now I” I shouted, indignantly. 
“What are you up to, old man?” 

The rascal was ready enough with his 
explanation. 

“Up tol” snarled he, “Ef I hedn’t 
ketchcd ye es I did, ye’d ’a’ gone over the 
aide. Te’ve ben asleep. Le’ go me, will 
yel Don’t ye see she’s lufBn’?’’ 

All this was so plausible that I had not a 
word to say, although I knew that he was 
lying. 

“ What are you doing in-shore here?” I 
asked, sharply. 

. “ Goin’ to land you.’’ 

“ But I don’t propose to landl” 

“Te don’t?” opening his eyes. 

"Ho; and, what’s more, I think I’ll go 
below and turn in, where I won’t be in 
danger of rolling overboard.” 

I got up and moved toward the cabin 
hatch. The doors were closed, and the 
slide drawn aft. The padlock hung in the 
staple. 

“ Here, none o’ thatl Como out o’ thart” 
he shouted; but I had already flung open 
the doors. Until I did so, I am frank to 
confess I had not the slightest suspicion of 
what was to follow. 

There in the middle of the cabin, stand* 
' ing as though he had just left a berth, with 
a half-terrifled, wholly desperate expression 
on his dark face, was a man, so tall that he 
was obliged to stoop very much in the low 
cabin, and whom, in spite of his changed 
dress and shaven lip, 1 knew in an Instant 


from the published description,—knew be¬ 
yond the shadow of a doubt to be Bright- 
man Ludlow. 

I bad been in trying situations before 
now, and I thought quickly. Swift as 
lightning I slammed the doors to again, se¬ 
cured them with the hasp, and turned to¬ 
ward old Kittredge, 

And not a second too soon. He was 
coming for me with the heavy tiller, which 
he had unshipped for the purpose, — no 
insignificant weapon, I assnre you. But I 
was too quick for him, and had whipped out 
my revolver. 

“ Re-ship your tiller, and haul your sheet 
aft?’ 1 commanded, sternly; and after an 
instant’s hesitation he obeyed. I seated 
myself on the cabin hatch, 

“ How, my sea-faring friend,” I contin¬ 
ued, coolly, “I’ll relieve you of the com¬ 
mand of this craft. You'll be kind enough 
to run her straight around the island and 
into Hew London. And if you dare dis¬ 
obey, you old cast-ofi pirate. I’ll shoot you 
deadl Come, sirl look sharpl ’bout ship 
at once I” 

He saw that I meant it, and, realizing bis 
helplessness, did as I told him. We got 
Into Hew London at three .o’clock in the 
afternoon, the wind having freshened 
somewhat. 1 sent some boys I saw on the 
dock for an officer, and with his help easily 
secured my cabin passenger. 

I was quite right, of course, about its 
being Ur. Ludlow. It appeared that he 
had made arrangements with old Kittredge 
to come out and take him off the skiff on 
the afternoon of the “drowning,” and he 
bad been hiding with him on Fisher’s Island 
ever since. I was just in time, for the old 
man was taking him over to Long Island 
that very morning. Ludlow had a great 
deal of stolen property in his possession; 
and among the rest, easily identified of 
course, was Urs. Craddock’s forty thousand 
dollars in bonds. 
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THE MAN IN THE MOON, AND HIS COMPANIONS. 

B7 PBOFESSOB JAMES MACKINTOSH. 


Amongst the superstitions yet lingering 
in the minds of mankind, none, i)€rbaps, is 
more universal than that of tlie man in the 
moon. In England he is chiefly immortal¬ 
ized by the old nursery rhyme, but no fur¬ 
ther details are given of his proceedings. 
Geiman legends are, however, more com¬ 
municative, and sundry traditions relate 
his history, varying in different parts of the 
country. 

A Swabian mother at Derendingen tells 
her child that a man was once working In 
his vineyard on Sunday, and after having 
pruned all his vines, he made a bundle of 
the shoots he had just cut off, laid it in 
his basket and went home. According to 
one version the vines were stolen from a 
beighbor’s vineyard. When taxed either 
with sabbath-breaking, or with the theft, 
the culprit stoutly protested his innocence, 
and finally exclaimed, “if I have commit¬ 
ted such a crime, may I go to the moon!*’ 
After his death, this fate duly befell him, 
and there he remains to this day, con¬ 
demned to eat molten lead as a punishment 
The Dlack Forest peasantry say that the 
dark spots visible in the moon are caused 
by a man being spellbound there. He stole 


a bundle of wood on Sunday, because he 
thought on tiiat day he should be unmolest¬ 
ed by the foresters. But he had not gone 
far with it when he met a stranger, who 
was none other than the Aimiglity him¬ 
self. After reproving the thief for not 
keeping the sabbath-day holy, God said he 
must be punished; but he might choose 
whether he would be batushed to the sun 
or the moon. The man chose the latter, 
declaring he would rather freeze in the 
moon than burn in the sun, and thus the 
“Be.senmannle” or “Broom-man” came 
into the moon with his faggot on his back. 
Some say that the Almighty set light to the 
faggot and it burns perpetually, in order 
that the bearer may not be frozen to death. 
At Waltenburg in the Grisons, the Uile is 
somewhat different. A poor woman be¬ 
sought a “ Senner ” to give her a little milk, 
which he roughly refused to do. There¬ 
upon she wished he might go to the coldest 
place in existence, which is the moon, and 
he is there visible with his milk-pail. 

The man in the moon frequently figures 
in North-German legends. Eubn relates a 
tradition in the HaVel country. One Christ¬ 
mas Eve a peasant felt a great desire to eat 
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cabbage, aod haTiogiioneblmMU, be slipped 
into his neighbor’s, garden to cut some. 
Just as he had filled hts basket, the Christ 
Child rode past on bis white horse and said, 
“Because thou hast stolen on the holy 
night, thou shalt Immediately sit in the 
moon with thy basket of cabbage.” No 
sooner said than done, and the criminal is 
still undergoing his penalty. At Paderborn 
In Westphalia, the crime committed was 
not theft, but hindering people from attend¬ 
ing chftrch on Easter Day by placing a thorn- 
bush In the field-gate through which they 
bad to pass. 

In the neighborhood of Wittingen, the 
man is said to be banished to the moon, be¬ 
cause he tied up his brooms on Maundy 
Thursday; and at Dellinghofen, of having 
mown his meadows on Sunday. 

Different versions are related in Limburg, 
where the man in the moon is believed to 
have stolen wood on Easier morning; while 
at Hemer in Westphalia, people say he was 
engaged in fencing his field on Good Fri¬ 
day, and had just poised a bunch of thorns 
on his fork, when he was at once trans¬ 
ported to the moon. Some of the Berner 
peasants declare that the moon is not only 
inhabited by a man with his thorn-bush 
and pitchfork, but likevtise by a woman 
churning. They are husband and wife, 
and both broke the sabbath, the man by 
fencing his field, and the woman by churn¬ 
ing her butter, during the hours of divine 
service. 

An ancient Northern fable states that 
Manl (the Moon) kidnapped two children 
called Bll and Hiiiki from the earth, whilst 
they were employed in drawing water from 
the well Byrglr, hearing on their shoulders 
the pall Ssegr on the yoke Simul. These 
children follow Mani, and are plainly visi¬ 
ble from the earth. 

This myth of the child-stealing Moon 
Man, which existed throughout the North 
and also In Germany, evidently received a 
Christian coloring in later times. The idea 
of the theft was retained, but the chief 
stress Is laid oh the observance of the Chris¬ 
tian festival. The culprit does not suffer 
for stealing the wood, but mainly for com¬ 
mitting the sin on the Lord’s Day. This 
interpretation may have originated in the 
Book of Numbers, of Moses commanding 
the Israelite to be stoned who had gathered 
wood on the sabbxth-day. Grimm says he 
cannot trace the exact period when the 


Northern fable first appeared in Germany, 
hut he has no doubt of its great antiquity. 

All nations seem to have had a curious 
desire to account for the spots in the moon. 

According to the Hindoos, Chandras, the 
God of the Moon, bears a hare In his arms. 
Tbe Mongolians also believe that the spots 
represent a hare. One of their deities trans¬ 
formed himself into a hare to feed a starv¬ 
ing wayfarer; and in honor of this act ot 
virtue the figure of a hare was thenceforth 
visible In the moon. The natives of Cey. 
Ion have a somewhat similar legend. When 
Buddha sojourned as a hermit on earth, he 
one day lost his way in a forest, and after 
long wanderings he met a hare, who thus 
addressed him i I can help thee. Do thou 
take the right-hand path, and I will guide 
thee out of this wilderness.” 

"1 thank thee,” returned Buddha, “but 
I am poor and starving, and am unable to 
requite thy kindness.” 

“If thou art hungry,” replied the hare, 
“light a fire, kill and eat me,” 

Buddha lighted a fire as desired, and the 
bare immediately leaped in; but Buddha 
now displayed his supernatural powers, 
and, tearing the hare from the fiames, he 
placed it in the moon, where it sliil abides. 
This story is related by a French traveler 
in Ceylon, and he adds that his telescope 
was often borrowed by the natives, in order 
that they might inspect the hare in the 
moon. 

Chaucer describes the moon as Lady Cyn¬ 
thia:^ 

Her ^te was gray and full of spotds blake. 
And ou her brest a chorle paintid ful even 
Bearing a bush of thornis on his bake 
Which for his theft might climb no ner the 
heven. 

Sbakspere also alludes to tbe man in the 
moon in “ The Tempest” and “The Mid¬ 
summer’s Night’s Dream,” 

According to one tradition, the figure is 
that of Isaac, bearing the faggot on his 
shoulders for his own sacrifice on Mount 
Moriah. Another calls the man, “Cain 
with a bundle of briers.” Dante mentions 
this both In his “Paradiso ” and “Inferno.” 
There is a pretty mediteval legend which 
describes the moon as St. Mary Magdalene, 
and the spots on it as her repentant tears. 

The following Westphalian legends are 
evidently not of Christian origin. A youth, 
visiting his sweetheart at night, wished to 
enter her room by the window, while the 
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moon was sliinlng brightly. He, therefore, 
took a bramble with which he attempted to 
darken it; but he remained hanging to the 
thorn-bush. 

A tipsy man, coming out of the public- 
house, threatened the moon with a bramble 
be held in his hand. This audacious con¬ 
duct enraged the moon, who drew the man 
up, and there he is to this day. 

Mullenhoff says that the people of Ban- 
turn, ill the Schieiwig island of Sylt, declare 
that the man in the moon is a giant, who 
bends down at full tide to scoop up the wa¬ 
ter and pour it on the earth. At low tide 
he stands upright, resting from hU labors, 
80 that the water may subside. 

We now come to the superstitions at¬ 
tached to the power of the moon, and prom¬ 
inent amongst them is the idea that no 
work may be undertaken in moonshine. 
The Swabian people consider it a great sin 
to spin or knit by moonlight, as though 
one could not do enough by day. That is 
the reason why the moon does not give suf¬ 
ficient light for any work. Whoever ven¬ 
tures to spin, for example, weaves a rope 
for the neck of some relation. There are 
several stones illustrating the danger of 
transgressing this rule. 

A poor woman at Brackenbeim, in Swa¬ 
bia, gained her livelihood by spinning, and 
her diligence was so great that she spent 
whole nights at her distaff; in order to save 
the expense of oil, she never lighted her 
lamp when there was a full moon. As she 
thus sat spinning in the moonshine, and 
the church-clock was tolling the hour of 
midnight, the door opened and a strauge 
man entered. He had his arms full of dis¬ 
taffs and said: **If thou dost not spin all 
these full this night, it will be all over with 
thee, and I shall come and fetch thee.’* 
With these words he vanished, leaving the 
woman in a terrible fright. Luckily she 
bethought herself of merely spinning the 
distaffs once over, and in this way she com¬ 
pleted her task before daybreak. The 
stranger, who was the Devil himself, re-ap¬ 
peared at the appointed time and silently 
took the spindles away with him. But 
never again did the woman spin by moon¬ 
light 

A similar tale is told at Tubingen, only 
there the Evil One manifested his displeas¬ 
ure at being balked of his prey by leaving 
such an odor of brimstone behind him, that 
no one could live iu the room for the next 


six months. A maiden of Ffulllngen was 
knitting at midnight by moonshine, when 
an apparition appeared at the window, of¬ 
fering her knitting-needles, on which she 
immediately threw down her work and fied 
from the room. 

Scbonwertb says that the peasants of the 
Upper Palatinate never leave their carts or 
agricultural implements out of doors when 
the moon is shining, as its beams would 
break them. For the same reason, lines 
must not be left hanging iu the moonshine, 
and superstitious folks always warn their 
friends against sleeping in the moonlight, 
and bathing, or drinking from any fountain 
or well, on which the rays of the moon fall. 
It is also unsafe to dance by moonlight, be¬ 
cause the surface of the earth is then as 
thin as cobweb, and the spirits under ground 
are lured upwards by the music. The moon 
is likewise said to blacken the complexion, 
to promote the decay of fish and meat, and 
even to blunt the edge of razors. 

The precepts concerning the phases of 
the moon are very numerous. Throughout. 
Germany, except in Tyrol, where the con¬ 
trary rule prevails, hair must be cut as the 
moon increases. Eggs laid in the first quar¬ 
ter of the moon are good to eat and for set¬ 
ting, but those laid in the last quarter will 
never produce chickens. Cattle, poultry, 
and shellfish are all falter when the moon 
is full. Bye must be sown as the moon 
waxes, but peas, barley, and wheat when it 
wanes. 

Weddings ought always to be solemnized 
during the new moon, otherwise the mar¬ 
riage will be unfortunate; and every peas¬ 
ant in East Prussia, Pomerania, and HessO 
avoids if possible being married during the 
last quarter of the moon. But washing, 
chopping firewood, and killing pigs may be 
done at that period. Indeed, the Servian 
women positively refuse to wash any clothes 
in the first quarter of the moon, as they de¬ 
clare the whole of the linen would be creased 
and be soon torn. 

The moon plays a great part in popular 
remedies, sympathetic cures, and so forth, 
despite, or perhaps because, its light is be¬ 
lieved to be poisonous. 

The Tyrolese cure freckles by washing 
them at night with water in which the moon 
shines. In the Harz Mountains and Silesia, 
the remedy for goitres is to turn one’s face 
to the increasing moon three evenings run¬ 
ning, then take a stone, silently touch the 
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Bwelllog with it, and throw it over the left 
shoulder. Ueier . quotes a Swabian charm 
for toothache. When the crescent moon 
re-appears for the first time, the sufferer 
must gaze at it steadfastly, and repeat thrice, 
“I see the moon with two points; my teeth 
shall neither shoot nor ache until 1 see the 
moon with three points.” 

Crabs caught during full moon, and then 
burnt alive and ground to powder, cure hy¬ 
drophobia. Of course the moon necessaiiiy 
assists at all deeds of sorcery, such as cast¬ 
ing magic bullets, the manufacture of a di¬ 
vining-rod, and the like. 

The following recipe for avenging one’s- 
seif on one’s enemies is given by Kuhn in 
Westphalia: '‘When the new moon falls 
on a Tuesday, go out before daybreak to a 
stake selected beforehand, turn to the east, 
and say, ‘ Stick, I grasp thee in the name of 
the Trinity.’ Take thy knife, and say, 
‘ Stick, I cut thee in the name of the Trin¬ 
ity, that thou mayst obey me and chastise 
any one whose name I mention.’ Then 
peel the stick in two places, to enable thee 
to carve these words: Abia, obia, sabia. 
Lay a smock-frock on thy threshold and 
strike it hard with the stick, at the same 
time naming the person who is to be beaten. 
Though he be many miles away, he will 
suffer as much as if he were on the spot.” 

The ancient Greeks and Bomans consid¬ 
ered the moon to be a protection against 
the evil eye, and they hung small moons 
made of metal round their necks as amu¬ 
lets. Even the wives and horses of the Ko- 
mano wore them. The custom has not yet 
disappeared in Italy and the East. Some 
years ago Neapolitan ladies used to wear 
small silver half-moons on their arms, as a 
preservative against epilepsy, which pop¬ 
ular belief has always connected with the 
evil eye. The talismanic crescent has ever 
been the badge of Islam, and it still glitters 
on the minarets. 

Before quitting our subject we must add 
a few traditions respecting the other deni¬ 
zens of the sky, for although the man in 
the moon is the chief hero of celestial leg¬ 
endary lore, his companions in the firma¬ 
ment are by no means ignored. 

Hnch less superstition is attached to the 
sun than the .moon. Plants possessing 
magical properties must he gathered, if not 
by moonlight, yet at any rate before sun¬ 
rise, for the first appearance of his rays im¬ 
mediately dispels all enchantment, and 


drives back the spirits to theirBubterranean 
abodes. Twice a year the sun changes its 
course, —descending in summer, ascending 
in winter. In Pagan times both the sum¬ 
mer and winter solstice were seasons of 
great festivity. 

Swabian people believe that on Easter 
Day, or as some say on Ascension Day, the 
rising sun leaps thrice for joy. At Eoten- 
burg, on the Neckar, the sun is supposed to 
perform these antics on Christmas Eve, the 
period of the winter solstice. On Good 
Friday the sun mourns over the crucifizion, 
and does not shine until three o’clock in 
the afternoon. In some parts of Upper 
Swabia, public prayers are still offered up 
after an eclipse. The appearance of three 
suns denotes war; they are only visible at 
sunrise and differ in size. The largest 
gains the day, practically and metaphori¬ 
cally. At Herbrechtingen these suns have 
frequently been seen, and such was the cose 
just before Napoleon’s Bussian campaign. 
The largest sun was in the northern direc¬ 
tion, and that is why the Eussians won. 

The sun is obliged to shine for a short 
time, at least, every Sunday, in order that 
the Blessed Virgin may dry her veil. Three 
Saturdaysin the year, on which she mourns, 
the sun does not shine at ali. 

The stars also played no small part in 
heathen mythology. According to popular 
belief they are favorable or unfavorable to 
mankind, depending on the constellation 
under which each human being is born. 
There was a pious custom of saluting the 
stars before retiring to rest, or else repeat¬ 
ing a prayer on the appearance of the even¬ 
ing star. Whoever points at a star puts 
out the eyes of an angel. The ” Edda” de¬ 
scribes the stars as fiery sparks, which float¬ 
ed about in the air until their places were 
appointed for them by the gods. 

Falling stars are weighty omens, and who¬ 
ever beholds one ought to repeat a prayer. 
In Tyrol and elsewhere, it is believed that 
any wish, ezpressed whilst a star falls, will 
he fulfilled; a treasure lies where it falls. 
The Lithuanian myth connects falling stars 
with the Fates. Werpeja, the spinner, be¬ 
gins to weave the thread of each newly-bom 
human being in the sky, and each thread 
terminates In a star; when de'Btb approach¬ 
es a man, bis thread breaks and the star 
fades and falls. 

A comet is prophetic and generally pre. 
sages evil. The Tyrolese call it “G^’s 
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Bod,” and Bay that its import may be learned 
from its color. Bed signifies war and mis¬ 
ery. but, if the light be clear and bright, it 
portends peace and happiness. 

The Milky Way usually goes In Swabia 
by the name of “Jacob’s Ladder,” or “Heav¬ 
en’s Ladder.” The angels still descend on 
the earth by it, as Jacob saw in bis dream, 
but they are not visible to every one. 

The Great Bear probably owes his name 
of “Wain” to Paganism. It is said that at 
midnight the chariot turns with a mighty 
rumbling. The Swabian peasantry believes 
that it drives to Jerusalem every night; 
whilst the Swiss have a superstition that if 
it be low in the sky bread will be cheap, if 
the contrary it will be dear. Grimm Is of 
opinion that the chariot belonged to Wuo- 
tan, as being the chief of the gods, although 
an old Swedish chronicle attributes the 
Swedish name “ Karl Wagen,” our English 
“Charles Wain,” to Thor; but Grimm adds 
that many Wuotan legends were applied to 
the Frankish Emperor Cliarles the Great. 
The eities of Antwerp and Groningen have 
the constellation of Ursa Major or Minor on 
their municipal seals. The small star, 
scarcely visible above the middle one in the 
pole of the chariot, has its own legend, and 
is called “Hans Diimken” in North Ger¬ 
many. It is said that he once drove cur 
Lord, who in return promised he should go 
to heaven; but the man replied he would 
rather drive tliroughont eternity, and his 
wish was granted. Most likely this is 
founded on some heathen tale of Wuotan’s 
charioteer. 

Orion, as the Greeks called the belt of 
glittering stars, has several German names. 
In some parts the tliree stars are called the 
“Three Mowers,” and the Bhineland name 
is “ The Bake,” The Swabians say it is 
Moses’ staff with whicli he divided the Bed 
Sea, and other names are “Jacob’s Staflt” 
and “St. Peter’s Staff.” 

In Germany, the Pleiades are almost uni¬ 
versally knows as “The Hen,” because the 
foremost star is supposed to resemble a hen 
leading her brood of chickens. There is a 
eurious legend of the origin of these stars. 
Our Lord once passed a baker’s shop, and 
oercelving a strong odor of new bread, ho 
lent in one of his disciples to ask for a loaf. 
The baker refused, but his wife, who was 
standing a little way off witli her six daugh¬ 
ters, was more compassionate and secretly 
bestowed the loaf, for which good deed she 


and her daughters were transferred to the 
firmament as seven stars. The baker was 
changed into a cuckoo, and the Pleiades are 
always visible ns long as the cuckoo calls lu 
the spring. 

The appearance of the rainbow in the sky 
gave rise to many my thological conceptions. 
The “Edda” describes it as the heavenly 
bridge Bifrost, traversed by the gods. It is 
the best of all bridges, and is strongly con¬ 
structed of three colors; nevertheless when 
the end of the world comes, it will break 
down while the sons of Muspell are driving 
over it. Its end reaches to Himinbiorg, the 
abode of Heimdall, and Heimdallr guards 
it against the giants, lest they should pene¬ 
trate into heaven. 

According to the popular belief, the ex¬ 
tremities of a rainbow always touch streams, 
whence it draws water, by means of two 
large golden dishes. That is why it rains 
for three days after the appearance of a 
rainbow, because the water must fall again 
on the earth. IVhoever arrives at the right 
moment at the spot where the rainbow is 
drinking, can take possession of the golden 
dish, which reflects all the colors of the 
rainbow; but if nobody is there the dishes 
are again drawn up into the clouds. Some 
say that the rainbow always lets a dish fall. 
This once happened at Eeutlingen, in Sw i- 
bia. It broke in several pieces, but the 
finder received a hundred guidon for it. At 
Tubingi n, people used to run to the end of 
the rainbow, which appeared to be resting 
over the Neckar or the Steinlach, to secure 
the golden dish. Usually it is considered 
wrong to sell the dish, which ought to be 
kept as an heirloom in the family, for it 
brings good luck. A shepherd in the Swa¬ 
bian Alp once found such a dish, and he 
never afterward lost a sheep. An unfortu¬ 
nate native of Heubach, who sold the trea¬ 
sure at a high price, was struck dumb on 
the spot. Small round gold coins, marked 
with a cross or star, are frequently found in 
Swabia, and the peasants declare that these 
were manufactured from the rainbow dish¬ 
es by the Homans when they invaded Ger¬ 
many. In the Black Forest, the rainbow 
uses a golden goblet, which is afterwards 
dropped. A shoe thrown into a rainbow 
comes back filled with gold. The Servians 
have a theory that passing beneath a rain¬ 
bow changes the sex,—men become wo¬ 
men, and sice versa. 

When a doable rainbow is seen, Swabian 
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peasants say that the Devil would like to 
imitate thfe rainbow, but he cannot succeed. 
The Bsthonians call the rainbow “The 
Thunder-god*s Sickle.” 

A theory existed in the SXiddle Ages, 
that the rainbow would cease to appear a 
certain number of years before the Last 
Judgment; and Hugo von Trimberg, in an 
old German poem, tneniions forty years as 
the prescribed time: but this supposition 
is not even alluded to in any ecclesiastical 
works. 

The Lithuanians have a quaint legend 
respecting the rainbow. When their chief 
god, Pramzinias, was looking out of the 
window, and beheld the whole earth full of 
wars and wickedness, he despatched two 
giants, named Wandu and Wejas (Water 
and Wind), to the sinful world, who de¬ 
stroyed everything for twenty days and 
twenty nights. While engaged in eating 
heavenly nuts, Framzimas gazed on the 


scene of desolation below, and he threw 
down a nutshell, which fell on the summit 
of the highest mountain, where a few men 
and women and some animals had fled for 
refuge. All got into the nutshell, which 
floated on the waves of the now universal 
flood. The god then looked on tlie earth 
for the third time. He allayed the tem¬ 
pest, and bade the waters subside. The 
human beings who Imd been saved all dis¬ 
persed, excepting a few couples who re¬ 
mained in that part, and became the ances¬ 
tors of the Lithuanians in the following 
manner: As old age crept upon them, they 
sorrowed greatly at their probable extinc¬ 
tion ; so, in order to comfort them, Pram- 
zimas sent the rainbow, who advised them 
to leap over the bones of the earth. Nine 
times did they perform liiis feat, and thence 
sprang nine couples, males knd females, 
from whom the nine Lithuanian tribes are 
descended. 
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the MOORHOUSE TRAGEDT. 
DT JANB O. AUSTIN. 


It Stood alone, the gray, grim old house, 
all in a dead level of plain, across which it 
gazed mournfully with dim, unshuttered 
eyes. That this prospect should be the 
more fairly visible, the architect of this 
dreary mansion had elevated it upon a ter¬ 
race, or rather upon three low ones, and 
these had once been flower-beds, now, how¬ 
ever, differing little from the surrounding 
moor. 

“A desolate place enough, and well flt- 
ting to my desolate heart and future life,'* 
thought I, still standing on the broken 
steps, the closed door at my back. 

“Shall I lake off the liorses. Miss Rosa¬ 
lind?" asked Paul, doubtfully, after wait¬ 
ing some moments for tho result of my rov- 
ery. 

“Yes, Paul. I shall romain here, cer¬ 
tainly. But we should got in and bo set¬ 
tling ourselves before dark. The key,— 
where is it?” 


“ Mrs. Esther has it, miss.” 

“And she? Esther! Estherl where are 
you?” 

My nurse came slowly round tho corner 
of the house, putting away her liandker- 
chlef. I knew site had been crying, for me 
and tlie dismal life that lay before me, but 
roy heart was hard as adamant, turned to 
stone with its own crushing sorrow, and I 
only said coldly, — 

“ Come, Esther, I am waiting. Where is 
tho key?” 

“Yes, Miss Rosalind. Here it is.” 

And from the bag upon her arm the wo¬ 
man drew out a great rusty prison-looking 
key. Struck with this resemblance, I added 
bitterly,— 

“ Here, Paul, you shall be turnkey. Show 
us to our cells, without delay.” 

“You are right, miss,” said my old ser¬ 
vant, answering my thought. “ It is more 
like a jail than a gentleman’s house.” 
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With a dismal shriek the bolt yielded to 
the strong fiersaasion of Paul’s still power¬ 
ful arm, aud the key turned, but. still the 
door did not yield until the man applied bis 
sturdy shoulder and knee, raising at the 
same time the ponderous iron latch. 

It seemed as if, in years of mouldering re¬ 
pose, the decaying wood had re-united its 
dissevered fibres, until door and casing bad 
grown together in ghastly mimicry of the 
summer time, when, full of sap and vigor, 
they had joined their strength to hold high 
the honored bead of their parent oak. 

But nature still must yield to man; and 
with a rending sound, a harsh groan, the 
knitted fibres were once more tom asunder, 
the door swung slowly open, and I crossed 
the threshold of my future home and stood 
within the hall. 

It was not cheerful. I do not think, bad 
I been filled with joy as I was with gloom, 
possessed with love and life as I was with 
wrath and despair, that I could have re¬ 
pressed a shudder. As it was, I sank invol¬ 
untarily upon my knees, and, with out¬ 
stretched arms, whispered, — 

“Spirits of my fathers haunting these 
crumbling walls, welcome home your child, 
who henceforth belongs to you alonel’’ 

And down the unseen corridors, the dim 
stair-cases, and through the low-browed 
halls, came a sighing moan. The house 
and its inmates answered me. 

“ O Miss Rosalind, my poor, heart-broken 
daritiigl’’ exclaimed my old nurse, trying to 
raise me in her arms. “Don’t kneel there! 
don’t look so wild! don’t go any farther 
into this dreadful old bouse] Come, dearie, 
Paul has not yet unharnessed the horses; 
let us return to Moortowu before it grows 
quite dark. You will die or go mad here, 
darling.” 

“ And if I should, nurse?” 

“Mow, now, my petl” expostulated old 
Esther just as she used when I was a little, 
willful child, some eighteen years before. 
“Don’t talk that way, now don’tl” 

“ Weil, then, nurse, let us look through 
the house,” said I with an attempt at cheer¬ 
fulness; and rising from the old arm-chair 
where Esther had placed me, 1 threw a scru¬ 
tinizing glance about me. 

In front lay the ball, long, wide, low¬ 
browed, paved with tiles. From its midst 
rose a staircase, massive, with curiously 
carved balusters, and a broad landing half 
way up, where, dividing, two lighter flights 


of stairs led to the side-conidors. Beneath 
this landing, two low, round arches gave 
entrance to the wings of the rambling old 
bouse. At my right band and at my left 
stood open doors, but the rooms within lay 
in Egyptian darkness. 

“Undo these shutters, nurse, aud let us 
see our future habitation.” 

Esther advanced somewhat timorously 
into the mystery I bad bidden her explore, 
and I mechanically followed her. 

I heard her fumbling at the bar, and then 
a confused flapping sound, followed by the 
dash of something living, that, as all life 
does when left to instinct, made for the 
light, but finding me in its path, fell upon 
my head and burrowed in my loosened hair. 

“bs, fiend!” screamed I, grasping at it 
with some vague idea that my black Fate 
had at last assumed a tangible form in this 
ghostly old house, and had seized me in a 
final grasp. 

But old Esther ran to my assistance, and 
with secret shame I saw that it was only a 
great bat that bad thus routed my vaunted 
courage. Still, I obeyed my nurse’s sug¬ 
gestion, and went out upon the broken 
granite steps, between two of which a sturdy 
young oak bad forced its way and struggled 
up toward heaven, distorted but trium¬ 
phant. 

“ Yes,” said I, nodding to it in a friendly 
way, “you have removed mountains by 
your faith, and undisturbed you shall hold 
your reward, oven if my steps are thereby 
somewhat disturbed.” 

The oakling nodded a rustling reply, and 
with a somewhat lighter heart 1 re-entered 
the house. The opened shutters at last ad¬ 
mitted the gray November gloaming, and 
by it I saw a large, vaulted apartment, the 
floor covered with such remnants of a rich 
carpet as had been spared by mildew, moths, 
and mice. Tlie furniture was in heavy 
ebony frames, the embroidered seats aud 
backs of the chairs as tarnished as the caN 
pet, the marble tables loaded with dust, and 
various other articles of rich but cumbrous 
plenishing all in a condition of decay and 
dilapidation. 

Hy eye wandered carelessly over all until 
it fell upon a little graceful workstand with 
a low chair beside it, and a piece of nnflis- 
ished embroidery upon it. Above it hung 
the picture of a lovely young girl, hand¬ 
some, joyous, and proud. 

At once the desolaUon of the place oen- 
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tred to me about this one spot, for hero, 
while the house was yet alive, bad evidently 
been the dwelling of its most cherished 
hopes. I looked inquiringly at Esther. 

“Tes, dear bairn,” said the old woman 
tremulously, “ it is your mother. Here she 
used to sit with her embroidery or her book, 
as peaceful as a bird upon its nest, and as 
cheerful, till” — 

“Hush, Esther!” exclaimed I quickly, 
for I was not yet ready to hear her speak of 
what came after. “Come, let us go up¬ 
stairs. I must select my chamber.” 

1 passed quickly up the stairs, uncon¬ 
sciously noting as I went the fanciful arab¬ 
esque pattern inlaid with colored woods 
upon each step, and so reached the wide 
landing. I paused a moment and turned to 
the left. 

“The sunniest rooms are on the other 
side of the house, Miss Rosalind,” said Es¬ 
ther, hurriedly, as she stopped upon the 
landing, 

“I don’t care for sunny rooms. The 
brightest sunshine comes from within,” re¬ 
turned I, recklessly, as I sprang up the 
stairs. 

Arrived in the bronzed-railed gallery sur¬ 
rounding the upper hall, I passed quickly 
along until I reached a dim corridor open¬ 
ing upon the gallery at right angles, and 
leading, apparently, to the less stalely apart¬ 
ments of the eastern wing, Down this cor¬ 
ridor I hastened, drawn on by a blind in¬ 
stinct, until I paused before a door closing 
its farther end. I laid my hand upon the 
latch. 

“ We will look in hero first,” I said. 

“Oh, no! for the love of Heaven, not 
hfere, dear bairn! Tou must not go in 
here!” cried Esther, hastening after me and 
trying to remove my fingers from the lock. 

“But why notv” persisted I. “Why 
not here? Perhaps I shall like to make 
this room my own. At any rate, 1 will see 
it.” 

“No, no?’ reiterated my nurse, “not 
this, of all the rooms in this fearful house. 
It is—it is the ‘ Chamber to the East.’ ” 

“The.Chamber to the East,’' repeated I 
slowly, while a dull chill went curdling 
through my veins. But I shook it off, and 
cried in wild bravado, “And what of that? 
What is there so fearful in this chamber to 
the east, that I must not even look within? 
■What guilty secret does it hold, what ghost 
haunts its space, what blood stains its 


floor, to thus give it the pre-eminence of 
horror in this horror-full old house?” 

“She knows, — she knows it all?’ mur¬ 
mured Esther hoarsely; and as her band 
dropped nervelessly from mine, I lifted the 
latch and entered. 

It was a small, octagonal chamber, con¬ 
forming to the shape of the tower terminat¬ 
ing the wing. Opposite the door, and look¬ 
ing to the east, was a great b.ay-window, 
and in it stood a little table with flower-pots 
upon it. The plants had long since died, 
decayed, returned to dust, and over the 
earth a coat of thin green mould bad grown 
to grass their graves. It was a cheerful 
idea, like having a toy churchyard in one’s 
boudoir. Some articles of female apparel 
lay scattered upon the chairs and floor. 
The little rosewood bedstead was bare of 
beds and coverings, and the whole room 
was in a condition of disarray and confusion 
betokening a hasty desertion. Glancing 
eagerly around, I suddenly perceived a great 
dark stain, lying partly upon tlie little Per¬ 
sian carpet, partly upon the oaken floor. I 
looked steadily upon it, and well did I know 
what brought it there. 

I turned to the pale and trembling woman 
who with clasped hands and streaming eyes 
stood anxiously regarding me. 

“This was my mother’s room, Esther,” 
said I calmly. “Now sit down here, and 
tell me her story.” 

“Not now! oh, not now! You are half- 
crazed already, and if you should hear ” — 

“Nay, Esther, but I will hear it,—here, 
and now. Tou have but to obey, and are 
not responsible for the consequences. Sit 
down, 1 say, and tell me my mother’s 
story.” 

Perhaps my eyes and voice had something 
maniacal about them. At any rate, my 
nurse made no farther resistance to my 
will, but, seating herself tremblingly on the 
edge of the bedstead, began at once. 

“ I nursed her at my breast. Miss Rosa¬ 
lind, for her mother died when she was 
born, and her father trusted me as the wife 
of a faithful servant who bad come with 
him from England. He cared for her, but 
never loved her. At first he looked on her 
as tho cause of her mother’s death, ahd 
later on he saw that she feared and avoided 
him. 

“I used to try to teach her better, but 
she was ever a shy and timid child, and ' 
never could bring herself to show the free- 
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dom and confidence with her father that he 
iored >0 much in you. Bemember, Uiss 
Rosalind, whatever I may tell you, remem¬ 
ber that your grandfather always loved and 
was kind to you.” 

“Tes, yes, go onl” I murmured impa¬ 
tiently. 

“■We traveled a good deal, and lived a 
while at the grand house in Richmond, 
where you have always lived, but after a 
while your grandfather, who mostly hated 
everybody, left the world altogether and 
came to this old house that his father had 
built at great cost, bringing all the finish¬ 
ings and ornamental work from England. 
But your grandfather never liked the place, 
and his English wife never came to it at ail, 
Now, however, it suited him better than a 
more cheerful home, and he told Andrew 
(my husband, I mean, dearie), the first 
morning after he came, that he would end 
his days there. 

"It seemed dull enough to us servants, 
for we did n’t half fill the house, and there 
never was any company. But little iliss 
Adelais never found any place dull or 
gloomy, but would sit whole hours dream¬ 
ing and whispering to herself, not caring 
for other company. 

“ At last she grew a great girl, and after 
much thought I ventured to remind my 
master that his daughter was growing to be 
a.woman without any of the knowledge be¬ 
fitting her condition. For, although I 
would gladly have taught her, I was sadly 
ignorant myself. 

“ Colonel Howard looked at me gloomily 
for a moment, and then asked his daugh¬ 
ter’s age. I told him she was fifteen. He 
waved his hand, saying, * That will do, Es¬ 
ther,’ and I was glad to leave the room, 

“ The next day your grandfather wrote 
to a friend of his at the North, and I sup¬ 
pose asked him merely to send him a teacher 
for his daughter without mentioning wheth¬ 
er it was to be male or female. At any rate, 
he seemed very much astonished when one 
day a young gentleman arrived with a let¬ 
ter for him from bis Northern friend, and 
so come up with it to the nursery to tell 
me, 

“ ‘ That stupid fellow has sent me a hob¬ 
ble-de-hoy from college to teach the child 
instead of a girl as I expected, but I don’t 
know that it won’t answer as well, unless, 
indeed, the little coward is afraid of him as 
she is of me. You must talk to her, Es¬ 


ther, and tell her she is not to run away - 
and hide when he speaks to her, but try to 
learn her a-b-abs like a good child, that is if 
the boy knows enough to teach them to- 
her.’ 

“He laughed in his scornful way, and 
went out leaving me to lepeat what be had 
said to my pet wbeu she came in from her 
walk. 

“ The next day my master again appeared 
in the nursery, now to be the schoolroom, 
and this time he was accompanied by Mr. 
Gray, the new tutor. 

“He was a handsome and a kind-spoken 
young gentleman, but be bad not the spirit 
and temper that I love to see in a man. He 
would blush or turn pale when the colonel 
made his rough remarks, as he often did, 
just to try him it seemed to me; and if the 
young man had made some answer back, or 
showed that be was angry, he would have 
bad an easier time of it, for my master 
loved courage better than anything, except 
his own old family. So after a while Mr; 
Gray got to avoiding bis employer all that 
he could, and often whole days would pass 
without their meeting, for my master, who 
was buried in bis books, would have his 
meals brought to him in the library, and 
pass bis evenings there, and I promiso you 
Mr. Gray was none too fond of interrupting 
him.” 

The old woman paused with a melancholy 
sigh, and I, who knew what was to come,- 
moaned impatiently, — 

"Goon! go onl” 

“Never mind the rest tonight, my pet,” 
pleaded Esther, coming toward me and pat¬ 
ting her arms about me. “ It is a sad, sad 
tale, and night is shutting in.” ' 

“Go on! go on!” reiterated I, pushing 
the dear old woman from me; and resum¬ 
ing her seat, she continued softly. 

“ The colonel did not like Mr. Gray, but 
Miss Adelais liked no one better. They 
were always together at their lessons, or 
poring over books of poetry and stories. 
Then, when the warm weather came, be 
must teach her about flowers, and then 
about rocks, and they must be oS to the 
woods for specimens os they called them; 
or they would set out for a ride on horses 
back, and be gone hours and hours. 

“1 did not somehow like all this, es¬ 
pecially when 1 found that my darling was 
growing shy of her old nurse, and would’ 
look frightened and steal away when I tried 
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to talk with her about being more at home. 
Stili I did not like to speak out, for she had 
always seemed so much of a child and so 
ignorant of evil, that I dreaded lest X might 
open her eyes to feelings that perhaps she 
had never suspected. Sometimes I wished 
my master could know iny mind, but I 
never should have thought of speaking to 
biro unless I had been sure of what I only 
suspected, for your graudfather^s anger was 
a fearful thing to see. 

**At last, one day Miss Adelais came to 
me and said that she wanted to go herself 
to Bichmond to buy some trinkets, and bid 
me ask her father to let her go with me, 
and the tutor to take care of us. I went 
and did my message, all but mentioning the 
escort my young mistress had chosen, for I 
hoped the colonel would say he was going 
himself; but instead, he said directly,— 

* Go with her, Esther, by all means. It 
■will be an era in her life to buy a doll for 
herself instead of having it sent to order. 
And Mr. Gray shall go too. He will not 
only protect you on the journey, but is very 
competent to help Adelais in her errand.* 

“My poor masterl he knew not what he 
was saying. 

The next day we set out. It is about a 
hundred miles, and we were in no hurry, so 
it was nearly a week before we reached the 
city. We went to our own house that was 
Ifft in charge of an old man-servant, and 

our meals from the hotel hard by. We 
were only to slay one night, and all the 
first day Miss Adelais was around in the 
shops with me, while Mr. Gray went upon 
hif own business. 

“I was very tired at night, and I suppose 
slept unusually sound, for when 1 awoke in 
the mprning (I had a bed in Miss Adelais’s 
chamber) she was gone. 

“I got up, feeling terribly frightened and 
bewildered, dressed myself, and would have 
gone to look for her could 1 have guessed 
which way to go. But while 1 was still 
running up and down the house, and peep¬ 
ing from every window that I came to, I 
heard the hall door open, and presently my 
young mistress came very softly up the 
flairs and went into her own room. 1 fol¬ 
lowed her in, and looked the question X did 
not like to ask. She blushed rosy red, and 
tamed away to the window. 

*** Good-morning, Miss Adelais,* said I, 
then. 

* Good-morning, nurse,* answered she, 


without looking round. *I have been out 
for a little walk.* 

“ * Did you go alone, Miss Adelais?* 
asked I quietly. 

“*No, that would not be proper in ft 
strange place like this. My tutor went with 
me.* 

“ Her voice, soft as it was, had a touch of 
her father’s tone in it, and I said no more; 
but although I never heard the story of my 
darling's walk that morning, I believe, and 
hope as 1 hope for salvation, that she went 
to be married to Mr. Gray. Not that I 
thought so then. If 1 had suspected such a 
thing, I should have been out of my wits 
with grief and dismay. 1 thought then that 
it was only like the rides and walks at home 
that they had been always going after. 

“We started for home that day, and 
thankful was I to have Miss Adelais again 
under her father*8 roof, although it was 
really not so different to her from what a 
stranger’s might have been. 

“After this, things went on pretty much 
in the same way, except that iny nursling 
grew more and more away from me, and 
when she was not out with her tutor liked 
best to stay alone here in tliis chamber, that 
had been her own ever since she was ten 
years old. Before that, it had always been 
called the Chamber to the East; and now it 
sometimes went by that name, somciimes 
as MUs AdelaU’s room. 

“I had always gone in and out here as I 
did while my pet was a lUtle child till after 
that journey to Bichmond; but after that I 
often found the dour lacked, and my mis¬ 
tress would nut answer if I spoke. When 
this had happened two or three times, I 
avoided going except to dress and undress 
her, and then I always knocked, like any of 
the other servants. But after a time, she 
would not let me help her at all about her 
toilet, or let me in night and morning; and 
my heart was very sore, for I saw that ihe 
child I had nursed at my breast, and loved 
like my own dead baby, had lost her 1( ve 
and trust in me. She hid away f rotn me all 
she could, and blushed if even I looked 
steadfastly at her. 

*‘So closed the first year of Mr, Gray’s 
life with us, and I hoped he was to go awa^* 
but nothing was said about it, and wo began 
the second year with November. But, oh, 
dear child! oh, my poor pet! why would 
you come here? Why would you force this 
story from me tonight, of all nights in 
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the jrear, —this dreary fifteenth of Novem- 
her?” 

She paused, choked with her sobs; but 
my imperious gesture, and hoarse whisper 
of “Go out go onl” forced her to dry her 
eyes; and she continued. 

“It was the night of the fifteentli of No¬ 
vember, twenty-two years ago, and I iiad 
gone to ray own bed in the chamber directly 
over tliis after o2: ring to undress Miss Ade- 
lias, who would not, however, open the door 
for me, I was in bed, but not asleep,—for 
in truth I was crying at the way my child 
had taken to treating me,—when I heard 
my master come quickly up the stairs, and 
pass down thocorridorleading to theCham- 
her to the East. I jumped out of bed, and 
ran to the stair-head to listen. He lifted 
the latch. The door was fastened; but the 
lock that was strong enough to keep out the 
friend who would liave warned and saved 
her gave way at once before the foot of the 
angry colonel. 

“ The door flew open, and then I beard 
my darling’s screams, and wild prayer for 
mercy, a few words spoken in ray master’s 
deepest, liarsliest tones, and, O me! I 
heard the voice of Mr. Gray, though 1 know 
not what he said, 

“I ran down quickly, for I feared the 
worst from my master’s unbridled passion. 
But, O ciiiid! the worst liad come even in 
the minute I was running down the stairs 
ami along the passage. I stood in the door, 
struck back with liorror, and saw—oh tlie 
fearful siglit! There, upon the floor,— 
there, whore the dark stain of his blood will 
show till file boards crumble to dust,— 
there lay the poor boy on his face, dead; 
already dead. Crouching beside him, atid 
holding one of his liatids in both of iters, 
was my poor darling, my woe, frightened 
bairiiic, her long liair streaming doWn over 
the night-dress, already dabbled with his 
blood, lier white face pinched with horror, 
her wild eyes glancing quick and strange 
from her dead lover to the father who stood 
before lier, cold and stern, his naked sword 
in ids hand, with tlie red blood dripping 
drop by drop from its point to the floor. 

“As I looked, the poor child stooped and 
kissed tlie band she held, and murmured 
some fond words. 

“ The colonel made a step forward, and 
so did'I, for he should not have touched her 
then,—no, not wliile 1 bad life and strength 
to shelter her; but she did not notice either 


of us. Her band had touched the floor, and 
was wet in the warm blood lying there; and 
now she held up the pretty fingers before 
her face, and stared at them curiously. 
Presently, looking down, she saw the pool 
where they had been wetted, and with a lit¬ 
tle laugh she began to paddle and play in it 
as a baby would. It was too fearful. I ran 
forward, and with my arms about her would 
have drawn her away; but she would not 
come. Struggling and moaning, but with¬ 
out a word, she escaped from me, and would 
have gone back to her horrid play; but I 
said to my master, in a tone such as he had 
never lieard from me before, — 

“‘Will you take her away? Her mind is 
gone already; and her life will follow in an¬ 
other hour like this.’ 

“He stooped, without a word, raised her 
in his strong arms (I promise you the poor 
birdie did not struggle then), and carried 
her to another room. Tiien I placed her in 
bed, and, sitting down beside her, began to 
smooth lier hair, and sing very silly songs to 
her, as I used when she was a cliild. And 
presently the bright eyes grew heavy, the 
lids slint down, and she slept os sweetly as 
a baby might. Meantime, tlie colonel went 
up to iny room, and called my liusband. 

“ ‘Andrew,’ said he, ‘ I have work for you 
to do. Come and prove how much you val¬ 
ue your master’s friendship.’ 

“Andrew dressed himself, all in a maze, 
and followed tlie colonel, who led him to 
tliis room, and, pointing to it, said, — 

'• ‘ Tlicre is a man whom I have killed, — 
your wife will tell you wliy. Carry him 
out, and bury him directly uuder this win¬ 
dow.’ 

“My husband was a man of but few 
words, and he believed in his master next 
to his God. So he took the body on his 
shoulder, without a single question, earried 
it out, and made the grave at ilio foot of the 
poplar whose branches keep scraping across 
the window as I talk, 1 suppose the poor 
lad used to reach the window by climbing 
up its branches. Oh, I hope, 1 hope it was 
to be married that they stole away that 
moriiiiigl 

“The next day my master, ray young 
mistress, and I, set out upon a journey, 
leaving Andrew to send away the few serv¬ 
ants—who were ail of them stupid negroes, 
and suspected nothing—to my master’s 
plantation in Maryland, and then to lock up 
the house. 
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‘“Don’t stir or pack anything,’ said my 
master; ‘ just lock the door, and leave all to 
rot together.’ 

“We obeyed him, except that I tried to 
wash away the spot upon the floor of the 
Chamber to the East. But that is a spot. 
Hiss Bosalind, that water will never cleanse 
or fade.” 

“And then?” I whispered, as Esther 
paused solemnly. 

“And then we traveled to the city, where 
my master went directly to his lawyer, and 
told the whole story. There was an exam¬ 
ination before a judge, I believe, but the 
colonel never was brought to trial, 1 never 
knew much about this part of it, for every¬ 
thing was kept as quiet as possible; and the 
few people who ever heard of it at all sup-» 
posed the tutor was killed in a duel, after 
some quarrel with the colonel, and no more 
was thought about it. Then we went to 
Cuba, where you were born, my pretty, a 
few months after our arrival.” 

“Oh, w’eary, weary day I” I moaned. 

“Don’t, my pet! now don’t go on like 
that, unless you would kill your poor old 
nurse. Whist, now, bairnie, and I will tell 
you more about your poor girl-mother.” 

“Tes: tell me more. Did she love me? 
was she pleased?” 

“Dear child, she never knew you: never 
spoke a single word, never cried a single 
tear, from the moment she sat upon the 
floor of her chamber dabbling her fingers in 
her lover’s blood. She laughed sometimes; 
but such a laugh 1 Hours and hours she 
would sit crouching upon the floor, paddling 
and spatting with her little hands upon the 
carpet, and anon looking up in my face to 
laugh. O Miss Bosalind I God grant you 
may never see so sad a sight. Those few 
months made of me an old woman before I 
had passed my prime. 

“At last she was sick, and you were born; 
and then, thank God, she died. For I am 
sure that the baby I nursed, and the fair 
young girl 1 loved so well, is as pure au an¬ 
gel now as waits beside bis throne. 

“When all was over, her father came, 
and looked Jong and earnestly upon the 
sweet, still face, and at last he slowly stoop¬ 
ed and kissed her brow. But it was a kiss 
that only said that in the grave all sins must 
be forgiven; and if she could have opened 
her loving eyes to thank him, he would 
have wiped away the Wss if it had taken 
the skin with iu 


“Then he bade me find a nurse for you, 
and brought you home as the child of his 
son, who had died in Cuba the year before. 

“ We went directly to our Maryland plan¬ 
tation, and there was no one there to notice 
or care that the child of Henry Howard, 
who had lain a year in bis grave, was but a 
few weeks old. 

“When you were old enough you were 
sent to a boarding-sebooi” — 

“Yes,nurse: 1 know about myself. Now 
go away, please, and leave me,—quick.” 

I clenched my teeth as X spoke, and twist¬ 
ed my cold hands within each other until 
the bones started from their sockets; for I 
could hardly, even so, keep down the pas¬ 
sion of despair that swelled my heart. 

“Never, never, Miss Rosalind,” replied 
my old nurse passionately. “I never will 
leave you alone in this chamber, feeling as 
you feel, and knowing what you now know. 
Come down with me, dearie, and let me get 
you some tea.” 

“Esther, dear old nursie, don’t cross me 
now. When did you ever refuse me any¬ 
thing that you could give me? And never 
did 1 in all my life want anything so much 
as I now want to be alone.” 

“Nay, my pet,” began the old woman 
coaxingly; but I saw that she was yielding, 
and cried impetuously, — 

“I will have it so, Esther: say no more. 
You may, if you choose, kindle a fire, and 
put clothing on the bed; but, whether you 
do or not, I shall stay tonight in this cham¬ 
ber, and alone.” 

The dear old woman did not attempt fur¬ 
ther opposition, but got up and went out, 
wringing her hands, and crying as if her 
heart would break. 

Forme, I went to the recessed window, 
— that window last opened to admit my 
mother’s lover, or husband, — and gazed 
with dry, hot eyes out into the clashing 
limbs of the withered tree at whose foot lay 
my father’s murdered body. So stood I, 
motionless, while the nurse brought fuel, 
and kindled a fire upon the forlorn hearth, 
prepared the bed, and set out various little 
articles of comfort and luxury, hoping—as 
fond hearts will—to soothe, by pampering 
the body, a soul wounded beyond the hope 
of any help save God’s. Then she came 
and laid a mutely eloquent hand upon my 
arm; but I turned sharply, and, taking her 
band in mine, led her to the door, and with 
a kiss upon her forehead put her gently out, 
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and would have fastened the door behind 
her; but the lock was broken. Broken 
when? ond how? Ob, that one slight but 
unlooked-for couSnnatioa of my nurse’s 
tale reached my heart with a keen sling 
that the crushing whole had failed to carry! 

I secured the door with a button affixed 
to the casing, but probably not used upon 
that fatal night; and then I at last dared to 
give way to the passion that was tearing at 
tny heart. 

1 cannot tell, I would not if I could, what 
passed in the next hours. The utter aban¬ 
donment of a human soul is not a sight for 
human eyes. Bnough that the angels saw 
it, and trembled as they wept. Let me 
rather narrate, as briefly as I may, the inci¬ 
dents that led to my presence in this lonely 
and ill-omened house. 

When I came home from the school wliere 
my girlhood passed in peaceful monotony, I 
found myself the mistress of my grandfa¬ 
ther’s house, and soon the darling of his 
heart; for I loved him dearly, and never 
was afraid. I saw a great deal of company, 
was flattered and admired, and had more 
than one suitor. But from the first 1 loved 
Maurice Burton, although for months X was 
as cold as marble to him, until, fearing all, 
hoping nothing, he told me of his love. 

I pass over the happy days that followed. 
We were to have soon been married, when 
one morning my grandfather, the kind pro¬ 
moter and sympathizer in our happiness, 
was found dead in his bed, and 1 became 
the orphan heiress of bis wealth. 

Maurice urged an immediate marriage; 
but I refused to abate a day of my year of 
mourning, and, inviting a staid old relative 
to come and remain with me, I resigned my¬ 
self to months of patient retirement, and 
preparation for the happy event that should 
terminate it 

Upon this peaceful and monotonous cglm 
fell one day a terrible interruption, a crush¬ 
ing blow. I received a letter—stay, X will 
give it. Thus it ran: — 

“Do you know, fair, proud one, — whose 
feet touch the earth as if they spumed it, 
whose haughty eyes wander over your fel¬ 
low-men as if you saw them not, —do you 
know that the mark of shame was branded 
upon that white brow before ever you were 
born? Do you know that your father was 
a poor tutor, who repaid his benefactor’s 
tolerance with the rankest treachery and in¬ 


gratitude? That your mother, well, per-' 
haps you never heard the name that the 
world would give to your mother. Do you 
know that your grandfather, roused at last 
to the knowledge of his shame, killed the 
villain who bad injured him, even in the 
arms of the poor fool he had betrayed? and 
that she, in the shock of that moment, lost 
the little wit she ever owned, and remained 
from that moment to the moment of your 
birth and her death a moping, mowing idiot? 
Did you know that in one of your stately 
mansions is an apartment known as the 
‘ Chamber to the East’? and that upon its 
floor is a deep-red stain, — the stain of your 
father’s blood? Would you read all this, 
given in the dry detail of an official examin¬ 
ation, as X have done? Ah! your grandfa¬ 
ther made sure that the papers were de¬ 
stroyed long years ago; but be did not know 
that one bad read them first, who now prof¬ 
its by the knowledge to strike straight and 
deep at the heart of the haught^ girl who 
has slighted him mure than once. For all 
this that you know, my fair one, Maurice 
Burton also knows; and Ac has been fur¬ 
nished with proofs, as well as assertions. 
Discuss the history together. It will vary 
the monotony of lovers’ talk.’’ 

Such was the letter. Whence it came, I 
neither knew nor cared. The blow bad 
struck home, and the band that dealt it was 
unheeded. 

1 waited for Maurice that evening with a 
fierce impatience. 1 received him alone, 
and my eyes devoured the meaning of his 
face. It was very pale, but calm. The con¬ 
flict was over,—love had conquered pride. 
From then till the day of his death he never 
would have alluded to the miserable secret. 
But no such reticence was mine, 1 spoke 
briefly, coldly:— 

“Maurice, you have received a letter to¬ 
day. Did it contain proofs, as well as as¬ 
sertions?’’ 

“ Dearest ’’ — 

“No: answer me, please. Were there 
proofs?’’ 

. “I believe so — X do not know — do not 
care. Why urge such questions?’’ 

“Because I must have the tnith. Tell 
me, if indeed you love me, is this story 
true?’’ 

“ What matter, Bosalind? True, or false, 
it cannot soil you, my own pure angei,’’ 

“ And you can torture me thus? Answer 
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me, for the love of GlodI is this story true, 
or false?” 

“I fear it is true, darling; but” — 

“Nay: let me go. I am ill,” moaned I, 
rushing from the room to lock myself into 
my chamber. 

I did not sleep that night; but when I 
was calm enough to think I planned my fu¬ 
ture life. My nurse bad spoken sometimes, 
in our long, gloaming talks, of a lonely old 
place belonging to my grandfather, far from 
town or village, called Moorhouse: thither 
I resolved to go. 

The next day I set my affairs in order, 
dismissed the ancient cousin, —for a while, 
as I told her; forever, as I thought,—dis¬ 
charged my servants, who were hired (for 
my grandfather had manumitted all his 
slaves at his death), and after uightfaU I 
left the city with Esther, my faithful nurse, 
and Paul, the middle-aged man-servant who 
had taken Andrew’s place about my grand¬ 
father, on the death of his favorite old 
valet. 

Maurice Burton had haunted the house 
all that day; but I would neither see him 
nor answer his messages or billets. I knew 
his brave and noble heart so well that I did 
not for a moment doubt his love; hut I 
doubted myself. I must wait a while in 
solitude to see what new nature was to de¬ 
velop out of the chaos into which this great 
shock had east my former self. Besides, I 
hardly cared for him then. Grief, shame, 
and rage so possessed my heart that love 
fled affrighted from their furious battle-field. 
All my wish was to be alone, to escape from 
every one. 

So we came to Moorhouse, and to the 
black midnight that found me pacing that 
ghostly Chamber to the East, worn out, 
spent with the emotion that for hours 1 had 
Indulged ill freest utterance. 

The fire that Esther had piled high upon 
the mouldy hearth had gone down, and I 
had not replenished it; hut I did not ueed 
its light, for the moon threw a flocti of pal¬ 
lid beams through the wide panes of the 
bay-window, and made the little room al¬ 
most as bright as day. 

Quite exhausted, at length, with the vio¬ 
lence of my emotions, I wrapped myself in 
my thick traveling-shawl, and, throwing 
myself upon the bed, fell into a heavy sleep. 
For it is one of the blessings of youth that 
our passions rage until they are spent, and 
give US time to rest. Later in life grief vis¬ 


its ns less acutely; but it makes our hearts 
its homo, brooding remorselessly over every 
moment, and crying to sleep, as to joy, 
“AwayI this hour is minel” 

So I slept; but awakened presently with 
a dull chill creeping through my veins, a 
sick feeling of terror causing the hair to rise 
upon my head, the heart to shudder in my 
breast. At the same time a vague con¬ 
sciousness of some great sorrow in the air, 
my own, yet not my own, came over me. 
Some one seemed sobbing at my side, and 
yet my strained ear failed to catch the faint¬ 
est sound. Slowly, and with a great effort, 
X opened my eyes, and looked out into the 
room. The moon rising higher in the heav¬ 
ens threw less light into the apartment than 
when I went to sleep; but there was still 
sufQcient to distinctly show me every fea¬ 
ture in the face of her who bad broken my 
slumbers with the oppressive consciousness 
of her grief. 

She was a fair young girl, slight and 
graceful, and bore the same resemblance to 
her picture hanging over the work-table 
that the wan image in a darksome pool 
heard to the living face hanging over it. 
She was clad in a long night-dress, with her 
fair hair flowing over it, and she hovered — 
wringing her hands, and sobbing in that 
piteous, inaudible way —over the dark 
stain discoloring the floor and carpet. 

At first she did not notice me; and after 
a moment I softly raised myself upon my 
elbow, that I inigiit see more distinctly. 
Then she slowly turned, and, putting back 
the hair from her forehead, fixed on me the 
far-away, solemn gaze of those still eyes. I 
essayed to speak; but no sound came from 
my dry lips and parched throat, and, turn¬ 
ing from me, the form moved in an irregu¬ 
lar, wavy manner—not touching the floor, 
but floating just above it—to a great black 
case of drawers standing in a recess opposite 
the window. The brass ornaments gleam¬ 
ed out in the moonlight that touclied them 
here and there, and I perceived that the 
drawers were very wide and deep, and with¬ 
out effort or sound the shadowy form re¬ 
moved the lowest and heaviest one, and 
from the cavity behind it took a folded pa¬ 
per. This she eagerly pressed to her heart 
and lips, glancing fearfully about as she did 
so, and then, wavering across the room to 
my bedside, she extended it to me with a 
piteous gesture of entreaty. Elderly I ex¬ 
tended my hand to grasp It; but the fin- 
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gera closed on empty space. With a thrill 
of nervous horror I made a convulsive ef' 
fort to seize both the paper aud the hand 
that held it; but again my lingers passed 
unresisting through the appearance both of 
paper and of gleaming flesh. 

With a wild laugh 1 sank back upon my 
pillowi ar/d for the flrst time in my life 
fainted quite away. 

Wiieii I recovered consciousness, the gay 
sunshine filled iny room instead of the ob- 
lique rays of tiie waning moon, and for a 
moments I lay bewildered wiiii my novel 
surroundings and thrilling memories. Then 
as the strange scene of the past nigiit rose 
clearly before my eyes, I sprang impetu¬ 
ously from the bed, ran to the grim old sec¬ 
retary, and seizing the brass handles of the 
lower drawer tried to poll it forward. But 
it was fast locked 1 

Running to the door, and turning the but¬ 
ton, 1 was hastening from the room, but 
started back at the sight of my poor old Es¬ 
ther stretched upon the bare floor, her head 
resting on her bent arm, and sound asleep. 
The faithful creature had remained close to 
the door fi’om tbe moment 1 so ruaely closed 
it in her face. Rousing her, 1 reproached 
her gently for thus exposing herself in my 
behalf, aud then asked for the keys of the 
secretary. 

But, Miss Rosalind, what can you want 
there?” asked Esther, in some surprise. It 
is tbe place where my dear darling used to 
keep her clothes and little trinkets. It is 
not a very pretty thing for a young lady’s 
use; but she found it in the old lumber- 
room, artd fancied to have it brought down 
here. It is empty now, or near it, for that 
weary morning when we went away I put 
up all her clothes, and £ suppose locked the 
empty drawers without thinking.” 

“But the key: is it lost?” I asked impa¬ 
tiently. 

“I don’t know, dearie, what has become 
of it, 1 ’m sure. Stay: when I put away 
Hiss Adelais’s things, I used to leave the 
key on this little ledge, and liere it is, sure 
enough; but there’s nothing in the old 
drawers.” 

Long before the completion of the sen¬ 
tence 1 had seized the rusty key, and fitted 
it to tile lock. It turned harshly, and 
grasping tbe handles X at last succeeded in 
pulling out tbe diawer, whose ponderous 
weight and creaking movement recalled to 
my mind with a new tiirill of horror the 


noiseless ease with which 1 had seen It 
moved by that wan mourner of the previous 
night. 

Was it but a dream? or had tiie spirit of 
my dead mother indeed visited me, and by 
some subtle power impressed upon my mind 
the image of the opening drawer, tbe con¬ 
cealed paper, so vividly that I deemed them 
realities? 

This question I often asked myself in 
later days, but not as I dragged tbe great 
drawer out upon the floor, and stooped to 
look into the dusty cavity behind it. 

And there it lay! a yellow, mouldering 
paper, that, as I grasped it, separated from 
the wood with a tearing sound, as if time 
and mildew had connected them by a thou¬ 
sand minute fibres. Evidently it had not 
been stirred for years. 

With an eager cry 2 opened out tbe folded 
paper, and from it dropped a little tarnished 
ring, that, rolling swiftly across the floor, 
paused and fell just where the dark stain of 
the faded carpet met that of the oaken floor. 

1 screamed with nervous horror at tbe 
contact, aud ran to pick it up; but Esther 
seized my arm, exclaiming, in the broad, 
Scotch accent of her youth, seldom percept¬ 
ible now unless she was agitated,— 

“Binna touch tbe bluid, bairii 1 Binna 
touch your father’s bluidl It’suucauny; 
it’s an ill freiti” 

“Pick it up yourself, then, nurse. It is 
my mother’s wedding-ring: I must have it 
for my own.” 

Esther cautiously obeyed me; but as she 
extended iierhand to place the ring in mine, 
it fell again, and this time ran swift and 
glittering to a wide crack in tbe floor, where 
it suddenly disappeared. 

**Let it go,** cried I. “It is her own, 
and she does not wish that another finger 
should wear it. Look rather at this. O 
Esther! it is tbe marriage certificate of my 
fatiier and mother. They were innocent; 
aud 1 may yet be tbe wife of ati lionest 
man!” 

Speaking these words, and falling on tbe 
breast of my faithful old friend, 1 wept at 
last, wept away tiie tears that had lain hot 
and heavy on my brain ever since I hod read 
tiiose maddening taunts and words of shame. 
Those tears, 1 verily believe, saved my rea¬ 
son, or my life. 

Tliat same morning we left Moorbouse, 
never to return. There it stands still, alone 
aud gray in its desolation, tbe dim old mau- 
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roleum of my niothei^s youth and love and 
life. Perhaps she wanders there even now 
in the ghastly moonlight, wringing her poor 
v.’nn hands and sobbing over the blood that 
before her very eyes drained the heart of 
that young husband whom she bad loved so 
passionately. 

3fy first confidant on reaching home was 
Maurice Burton, and he at once took the 
necessary steps for certifying the marriage 


of my parents, and my birth; but, as I was 
married almost immediately to him, 1 never 
took my father's name, but retained that of 
the grandfather who had stood in the place 
of both parents to me. 

So passed the crisis of my life; and, fear* 
ful though it was, both in experience and 
in memory, I now am able to remember 
thankfully my night in the Chamber to the 
East. 
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THE MUTINY ON THE JUPITER 

BY V}. H. MAOr. 


Aechelaus Bowen, who was onr chief 
mate in the Tamerlaine, nsed to teli this 
story of an adventura of hia younger days, 
which I set down as nearly as possible in 
his own words. 

When I was a happy rollicking young 
fellow of twenty, I found myself adrift in 
the port of Bnenos Ayres, by reason of the 
vessel in which I went out from home hav¬ 
ing been sold to those patriotic heroes out 
there, to be converted into a privateer. I 
had no desire to serve under any kind of 
patriotic flag except that of my own coun¬ 
try, though good inducements were offered. 
There were no American vessels shipping 
hands at the time, so I accepted an offer as 
able seaman in the English brig Jupiter, 
hound to Liverpool, and took my traps on 
hoard the same day, as her cargo was com¬ 
pleted, and she was to take her anchor the 
next morning. The Jupiter was a large 
clumsy square-rigged brig, with everything 
about her in the old-fashioned style, and 
altogether very different from the trim 
saucy halt-clipper, from which I had so 
lately been discharged. 

We mustered eight men in the forecastle, 
pretty well mixed as to nationality, two 
mates, captain and steward, making twelve 
souls on board. 

The brig was commanded by a smart 
young Englishman named Nnapp, and this 
was his first command, for he had come out 
from Liverpool as mate of the vessel and 
the captain had died of yellow fever. I 
fotmd the vessel a dull sailer, but tight and 
strong, and as the treatment was good 


enough on board, and the captain and I 
were mutually pleased with each other, 
there was nothing to complain of. 

But I soon conceived a dislike for some 
of my shipmates, and in particular for one 
Mike Maroney, a burly big-jawed Irishman 
who had joined at Buenos Ayres on the 
same day that I did. This fellow soon made 
his power felt, and wielded a marvellous in¬ 
fluence over nearly all the men in the fore¬ 
castle. He was a good sailor, with more 
than average intelligence, and 1 think knew 
something of navigation, but the character 
which I felt obliged to give him after a few 
days’ acquaintance, was that of a reckless 
adventurer. He was in the habit of button¬ 
holing one or another of his watchmates at 
night, and taking him aside from the rest, 
to hold long and earnest conferences, but 
he bad but little to say either to ine or to 
the other American, Joe Ashley, who had 
been my shipmate in the last vessel. ■ - 

The brig’s cargo consisted maiiily of bides, 
but it had been whispered that certain mys¬ 
terious little boxes which were brought bn 
board by the captain just before we sailed, 
and taken down into his stateroom, con¬ 
tained gold and silver coin. I gave little 
heed to these whispers, for it was, as I 
thought, none of my business; but I had 
once heard Maroney speak very knowingly 
on this subject, hinting that he bad seen 
more of these boxes than he cared to teli, 
and I had not failed to notice how the dark 
eyes of the two Spaniards Pedro and Agus- 
tin lighted up while they talked on this sub-, 
ject, and how they exchanged meaning looks 
when they thought they were unnoticed.. . 
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yfe l^ad a Ipng 0088 ^ 9 , for we could sel¬ 
dom dilye ojore thw &Te orsi:( knots out 
of’ ili 9 old d^upiter pven with a fair breeze; 
hut'we bad stretched well to the northward 
of th^ equator without anything remarkable 
having occurred, when one night 1 had oc¬ 
casion to go on deck during my middle watch 
below, and feeling a little unwell, stood 
leaning against the forescuttle to enjoy the 
fresh air, when 1 heard voices, in low hut 
earnest tones, coming from behind the cook’s 
galley, which, instead of being amidsbip, as 
usual in merchant vessels, occupied a place 
on the port bow. The voices were those of 
Mike Maroney and Pedro the elder Span¬ 
iard. I had soon heard enough to make me 
want to hear more, and I gathered enough 
within a few minutes to know that they 
had a serious plan for taking the brig, and 
if necessary, killing all the officers, to 
get possession of the money in the little 
boxes. 

I novr heard Mike say that he was pos¬ 
itive about the money, for he had seen it in 
the consignee’s office at Buenos Ayres be¬ 
fore the packages were nailed up. In his 
judgment there was, at least, twenty thou¬ 
sand dollars in silver, but there were two 
little boxes, which he supposed to contain 
gold pieces. 

“Now wouldn't that be a haul for ns, 
Pedro,” said the Irishman, coolly, “ even 
if we did have^to do a little murder to get 
it? I don’t think you or I would mind 
slitting a throat or two to make ourselves 
rich so easily.” 

“ Too many men to divide it,” said Pedro, 
“ make small shares, make nobody rich.” 

“Hark’eel” said Maroney, speaking so 
low, that in my eagerness I took a step near¬ 
er the galley to catch the words which were 
to follow. “Ton and I will take care of 
that, Pedro. Let me have help enough to 
work the vessel to a place that I know at' 
one of the Cape Verde Islands, and I would 
think no more of making way with these 
other fellows after I’ve done with them, 
than of killing the skipper and the mates. 
Ton and I will divide the plunder, Pedro, 
and there will be enough to make two of ns 
independent for the rest of onr days,” 

“Good,” answered the Spaniard, “Dead 
men no tell tales,” - 
“We have six men with ns in the fore¬ 
castle, Ml but the two Yankees. I shall not 
trust them, tor they might blow the thing 
before We are ready. Fve got the steward 


all right, sp vye shall ^ve a friend in the 
eiiemy’s camp.” j r 

"To-morrow ;;lght then,” said Pedro, 
“ will be the time.” 

" That aas the time appointed, but we 
must not wMt too long. I’ve got the figures 
from the steward, and I find the hrlg has 
made a bigger run the last two days than I 
expected. If we should wait for to-morrow 
night, she will have run past the latitude 
of the island where I want to go. We must 
strike in the morning watch—just three 
hours from now, for there goes four bells for 
two o’clock, and five must be the hour. We 
must pass the word round at once, and have 
everything ready for the sleepiest hour of 
the moiuing. Don’t talk auy more now, 
but when the watch is changed, tell your 
crony Agustin what is expected of him, and 
I will look out for the rest.” 

Here was au alarm at short notice. In¬ 
deed! As I moved away to go below, I 
stumbled in my excitement of mind, and 
just then the eyes of the stalwart Irishman, 
peering round the corner of the galley, rest¬ 
ed upon me, just picking myself up. Be¬ 
fore I could stand erect, his hand was at my 
throat, and a long sheath knife gleamed be¬ 
fore my face. 

“ Bowen, you've been listening;’’ he said,' 
in a suppressed voice. “What did you 
hear? I’ll loosen my grip to allow ye to 
speak, but if you raise any alarm. I’ll stab 
you to the heart. Now, then, what did yod 
hear?” 

I had by this time decided how I should' 
temporize with him. It was useless to deny 
it, I knew. . ' 

“Pve heard enough to know what’s in 
the wind;” said I, as soon as toy throat was 
free. “ But why didn’t you trust me in this' 
bnsiness? If there’s any money iii it, you ' 
might he sure a Yankee would want a ’ 
share.” ; > . 

“I was afraid to trust you,” hesaid, “and' 
Pm afraid of you now. It is your turnout 
wheel. Isn’t it?” 

“Yes, Itls.” 

“Play sick when the watch is called at 
eight bells, and swap tricks with Jordy the 
Shields man. I can trust him Co go aft, but 
not you. Do as I tell ye. If you value your 
life.” . 

“Butthemate knows whose trick Itls, 
and be never allows ns to exchim^e without 
searching the matter np very closely for the 
reasons. Besides 1 think already he has 
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taspMonB, oad anjt^g out oiE the legulai 
course would only increase‘thehi, and put 
him more on his guard. Besides, Jordy’s 
the very man you most look out for, and he 
is not to be trusted at ali, you see. I know 
more about this matter than you think I do, 
Mike, although I am with you heart and 
soul, if there’s any money to be made; there 
are some that you think sound who will be¬ 
tray you before the time comes. And es¬ 
pecially you must look out for the Shields 
man.” 

blow all this was a tissue of falsehoods, 
but it was said so coolly and impressively, 
that it carried ail the force of truth, and did 
not fail of its impression upon one so sus¬ 
picious as Mike Maroney. He was getting 
nervous and uncertain whom to place con¬ 
fidence in; and while he stood there unde¬ 
cided, I followed up my advantage. 

“You have missed it, Mike,” I said, “ in 
not putting your trust in me and Joe Ash¬ 
ley. But we are ready even now to follow 
you, as far as you may lead, even at this 
short notice; and don’t forget that Ashley 
is a good navigator, and the very man you 
need after you get possession of the brig.” 

“I’ll trust yon,” suddenly exclaimed 
Maroney, with a terrible oath. “ Tell Joe 
Ashley when you go below, and let the 
tricks at the wheel all go on as usual. If 
the Shields man blows upon me, he’ll have 
to do it very soon; I shall strike the blow 
at two bells, and be wont know it till just 
before that time.” 

“Maroney, I wish you had trusted me 
sooner,” said I, in an injured tone, 

“ Well, I didn’t know really who was the 
safest man, and indeed I don’t know now; 
but death to any man who proves false to 
me, for I’ll have that money if I have to 
make the attack alone, and kill every man 
on board myself. 6o below, and don’t talk 
any more, for here comes the second mate 
forward.” 

My first act was to wake Joe Ashley and 
give him an outline of the matter. A few 
whispered words between us, and we under¬ 
stood the parts we were to play, I lay 
awake in the dark and heard Mike come 
down, and wake the little Spaniard Agus- 
tin, who stole on deck and held a low con¬ 
ference with Pedro. . My knowledge of the 
Spanish language was quite imperfect, but 1 
was enabled to gather a part of its meaning. 

When my watch was called at fom- o'clock 
1 went aft, without any further talk with 


Ashley, but we exchanged looks^ and 
read the other’s intentions. Maroney sat, 
on the windlass end as I passed, and ap¬ 
peared nervous and fidgety, as is often thia 
case even with the bravest and most resolute 
of men when on the eve of action, and just 
before their blood gets fired up with the ex¬ 
citement of battle. The discovery that I 
had overheard his talk with Pedro had un¬ 
settled and disconcerted him, at the very 
moment when he needed all his coolness. 

“ Joe Ashley is all right,” I whispered, in 
a reasurring tone, as I passed him. “He’ll 
follow you to the death.” 

“ Good,” he answered in the same low 
tone. “ Eemember, if you play mo false, 
I’ll have j/our heart’s blood first of all I” 

“ Hush I not so loud, for there’s Mr. Tay¬ 
lor just coming on deck. Merer fear for ms 
or Joe either.” 

As 1 took the helm, Tom Atkins, the man 
whom I bad relieved, gave me the course, 
and passed away into the darkness on the 
lee side. 

The next moment the mate sauntered aft 
on the weather side, and leaned over to look 
in at the compass. “ Mr. Taylor,” I said, 
in a whisper, without moving my head, 

“ there’s danger at hand.” 

He looked directly in my face. 

“ Don’t speak, sir,” I continued, in the 
same whisper, “There’s mutiny brewing, 
and the attack is to be made at two bells. 
Let me speak to Captain Knapp. Ask him 
not to come on deck, but to put his face up 
here to the binnacle light. Be careful and 
quiet about it, and I will explain all. The 
steward is in the plot.” 

The mate, who was a cool wary man, at 
once took in the whole situation, and an¬ 
swered me only with a nod of intelligence. 

He walked carelessly to the break of the 
quarter-deck, and then back agMn, five or 
six times, and then took out hia pipe, and 
knocking the old ashes from it, clapped it 
into his mouth, and stepped below quickly 
as if to light it. It was hardly a minute be¬ 
fore he returned, and resumed his march 
fore and aft the short quarter-deck, puffing 
away vigorously. 

The Jupiter’s binnacle, instead of being 
a separate box of itself, was only the after 
part of the large cabin gangway, so that a 
man at the helm and one in the cabin could 
see and converse with each other. 

While Mr. Taylor paced the quarter-deck 
and smoked his pipe. Captain Knapp had 
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npnnted upon tbe calilii table, thus bring¬ 
ing bis lace cloM np to the binnacle com¬ 
pass, and he and I were engaged in a collo¬ 
quy, carried on entirely in a low whisper, 
bat inrolring matters ot lite and death to 
ns all. 

We did not waste many words, for we 
felt that time was precious. The second 
mats was already astir, and he and Captain 
Enapp made all haste in loading np the 
firearms, and making ready to give the 
mutineers such a reception as would make 
the surprise mutual. 

The mate did not leare the deck, but con¬ 
tinued his measured walk as before. 

In a few minutes loaded pistols for him 
and also for me were passed out throufpi the 
binnacle window, so that we were now four 
well-armed men to resist the attack of she, 
for the captain whispered that he and Idr, 
Drew had fixed the black steward so that 
there would be no trouble from him. He 
bad been gagged and fastened up in his own 
dormitory, and there was no danger from 
him, unless he could break out through the 
broadside of the ship. 

I had tampered with the half-hour glass, 
so as to put backfor a few minutes the time 
of striking two bells, but now that all was 
in readiness, I struck the rattle and some 
one on the bow rang forth the two strokes 
loud and clear. At the same instant a dark 
group of men sallied in two divisions from 
behind the long boat and advanced quickly 
upon us. 

“Nowl” Whereupon the mate, Mr. Drew, 
stepped from the companion stairs out upon 
the deck on one side, and the captain on the 
other, while 1 letting go the wheel' stepped ' 
to the side of Captain Enapp, so that two 
men with lo^ed pistols confronted three on 
each side. There was a discharge from each 
of our batteries at the same time, but it 
was not so efiective as conld have been 
wished. 

The. Shields man received the baU from 
Captain Enapp’s pistol and fell dead In bis 
tracks, while my bullet extorted a yell from 
the little Spaniard Agustin, showing that it 
had taken effect somewhere. But on the 
other, side the mate’s pistol had snapped!nil 
in the face of the arch-mutineer, and" Mr. 
Drew missed his aim and was disabled him¬ 
self by a'stonhlng blow from a handspike 
wielded by Tom' Atkins; We rushed, to the 
support of our friend, being now but three 
effective men against four who came on 


pellmell, all. regular. plan of attack or de¬ 
fence beli^ now abandoned. ' 

The master-spirit, Maroney, infuriated 
with rage, singled me out as the main ob¬ 
ject of his vengeance, and rushed upon me 
with his long knife, while Pedro and the 
two Englishmen occupied themselves with 
the captain and mate. I parried Mike’s 
desperate blows with the barrel of an old 
musket which I had seized upon after hurl¬ 
ing my empty pistol at him without effect, 
for there were no revolvers in those days, 
and we had no time to reload anything. We 
were at too close qnarteis to aim and fire 
the kiug’s arm. Which perhaps would have 
refused duty if I bad done so. 

r clubbed it and struck a heavy blow at 
Maroney with the stock, which took a par¬ 
tial effect upon his shoulder, but coming 
down with great force upon the quarter r^ 
broke the stock from the barrel as short as 
a pipestem, Mike got an awful cut at my 
face, laying, open one cheek—you see the 
scar he-e—and was following up his advan¬ 
tage with a savage tlirast intended to stab, 
me to the heart, when he was suddenly felled 
by the blow of a capstan-bar, delivered full 
upon the back of his skull, and Joe Ashley, 
our friend in the enemy’s camp, turned his 
attention to Pedro who was^etting the bast 
of it in a desperate fight with the mate, just 
as Captain Enapp who had crippled the 
Englishman, breaking the head of one and 
the arm of the other, was also moving to 
reinforce Mr. Taylor. Short work was 
made with the Spaniard; a crack from Joe’s 
capstan-bar staggered him and was followed 
up by another from the captain’slarge horse- 
pistol, which knocked him over the quarter 
rail into the sea. The victory was ours and 
thebrig was safe from the mutineers. 

But meanwhile, left to her own guidance, 
the old Jupiter had come np into the wind, 
got aback, gone round and round, and box- 
hauled herself about 'with a sort of roving 
commission. But as the breeze was light 
there was no danger, and no damage done. 
It was now time to get her nnder control 
again, to clear away the smoke of battle, 
and set matters to ri^ts. 

Maronqy was found to be fatally wounded 
and died within forty-eight hours after the 
fight was over. . Thtu we were well clear of 
the two most dangerous men, and in all the 
other cases, were able to repair damages, 
though my own wound was a rovers one, as 
. well as that of Agustin, who had been shot 
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in the mouth b; my hullei irhich was in¬ 
tended for bis heath '!^e poor black stew¬ 
ard remained gagged and shat ap in bis 
room during all this nproar, and when re¬ 
leased had turned nearly white from fright, 
expecting to be either hung at the yardarm 
»r thrown overboard. But short-handed as 
we were. Captain Knapp took the wisest 
course in saying little about it, and assum¬ 
ing a conciliatory though firm tone toward 
the guilty men. There was no further dan¬ 
ger, now that the two master-spirits, Staro- 
ney and Pedro, were gone to their final 
account. 

The captain and second mate, when the 
alarm was first given, had found some of 
the firearms already loaded. This had been 
done privately by the steward, and was suf¬ 
ficient evidence of his guilty intentions, but 
he had not ventured to remove any of the 
guns before the moment for action had ar¬ 
rived, as their absence from the rack in the 
cabin would have been noticed. By the 
prompt action of the captain, in caging him 
quietly at the outset, we were rid of a power¬ 
ful enemy acting in our rear. 

hlaroney had refused to trust Joe Ashley, 
and had left him in the forecastle, trusting 
to strike the blow so quickly as to get pos¬ 
session of the brig before any harm could 
be done by the interference of Joe. His 
distrust of me had returned after 1 had left 
him to take my trick at the wheel, and fie 
had stationed Tom Atkins at the comer of 


tbe galley to keep a constanl Waibfi u^n 
iny movements, and to report il t was SSen 
to hold the least communication with uie 
odcer of the deck. But all had beeh so 
cleverly managed that the mutineers had 
not the least suspicion of the warm recep¬ 
tion in store for them when they moved ait 
to the attack. 

We all felt sorry for the sad fate of poor 
Jordy the Shields man, a well-meaning but 
credulous fellow, who had been frightened 
into the business by Hike Maroney. 

On our arrival at Liverpool, a legal inves¬ 
tigation was held, and the survivors of the 
mutineers, three in number, were sentenced 
to seven years penal servitude, the steward, 
from not having been actually engaged in 
any overt act, escaping with an imprison¬ 
ment of only one year. 

It proved a lucky piece of business for me 
and Joe Ashley, as in addition to our pay, 
the owners rewarded us liberally for our 
j^ency in saving the vessel and their money 
bags. 

I never knew just how much gold and sli¬ 
ver were in those packages, but It was dear¬ 
ly bought with the lives of three men, and 
the wounding and maiming of nearly all the 
rest on board the Jupiter. 

I shall carry this hideous mark through 
the whole voyage of life and have good rea¬ 
son to remember my first and last cruise in 
a liine-juicer. 
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THE ONTX KING, 

BY UBS. A. 8. WBIOBT. 


Eoitb Batuonb bad two lovers: not a 
strange thing, to be sure. Almost any pretty 
girl can boast as many. Indeed, it would 
not have been strange It Edith had had a 
dozen; for, in addition to the charms of per¬ 
sonal beauty, she possessed those of a more 
substantial sort: namely, of eoid. 

It was not the number, but the character 
of one of the lovers, that rendered the con¬ 
dition of affairs peculiar. This one was 
Sicbard Oakley, the rejected suitor. His 
rival was Captain Harry Belknap, and it 
was bis success that aroused Bicbard’s ire. 
The latter was not one to accept defeat in 
anything quietly, but in the matter of love 
he showed himself especially belligerent. 

Tears ago he had made up his mind to 
have Edith Baymond for his wife; and now 
to have the prize be had coveted so long 
home away by another was more than he 
could bear. He was determined that it 
should not be. 

His ardor was not in the least abated by 
the fact that Edith did not love him. He 
wanted her to marry him all tbe same. 
And he seemed to think that if it were not 
for Harry, she would ultimately do so. 
What be really did think was not so clear. 
He himself could not have truthfully told, 
further than that he had set his mind on 
marrying Edith Baymond, and he meant to 
do it, in spite of fate. 

He was not given to analyzing bis emo¬ 
tions. His thoughts were mainly occupied 
in contriving means for gratifying the fierce 
and absorbing desires that swayed his un¬ 
disciplined soul, in following the lead of 
his unhallowed impulses, he would sacrifice 
bis better nature, together with the interests 
of his best friends; and nothing was per¬ 
mitted to stand in the way of his indulging 
whatever passion possessed him. 

Edith well knew lUchatd Oakley’s nature. 
They bad lived in the same village ever 


since they were children. When very young 
they had attended the same school. He bad 
been a rude, cruel-hearted boy, and of late 
years he was known as a fast young man. 

Edith’s father and Bichard’s uncie, with 
whom he had lived since the death of his 
parents, which took place in bis infancy, 
were the rich men of the village. They 
were also on Intimate terms. So Edith and 
Bichard were frequently thrown together; 
at least till Mr. Baymond died. This oc¬ 
curred when Edith was seventeen, a year 
prior to her engagement. Bicbard always 
manifested a fondness for Edith’s society, 
but while her father lived he was deterred 
by her coldness from annoying her with any 
marked attentions. 

He was anything but agreeable to her, 
and she was exceedingly sorry that he cared 
for her, as she knew he did; for she was not 
a coquette, and she found no pleasure in 
winning affection that must bring pain and 
disappointment to another. 

In point of wealth, there was a wide dif¬ 
ference in their positions, Edith being the 
heiress of all her father’s property, whilst 
Bichard had been left a penniless orphan, 
dependent on his uncle’s bounty. Tbe lat¬ 
ter, having several children of his own, 
would not be likely to do much more for his 
nephew, now that he was twenty-one, and 
. well able to look out for himself. He bad 
given him a collegiate education, and offered 
him the choice of a profession; but this last 
Bichard declined. He probably preferred 
to be supported in elegant idleness by Edith 
Baymond’s money; for, despite her avowed 
indifference to him, he secretly regarded her 
as belonging solely to himself; and not till 
Captain Harry Belknap appeared upon the 
scene, in the character of Edith's lover, did 
he doubt bis ability to ultimately win the 
heireiH. Especially was he confident of suc¬ 
cess after the death of Mr. Baymond. He 
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felt that one powerful influence against him 
had been removed. His elation, however, 
lasted only a brief time. But a few mouths 
passed before Edith went with her invalid 
mother to visit some relatives in a distant 
city. There she met Captain Belknap; and, 
it is to be supposed, fell' in love with him. 
At all events, she became very happy at the 
prospect of being his wife—or would liave 
been, had it not been fur the terrible threats 
of Richard Oakley, whose rage knew no 
bounds when she at length returned home 
accompanied by her lover. 

He made no secret of his resentment, and 
openly declared his determination to be re¬ 
venged. . He repeatedly vowed that Edith 
should be his bride, or the bride of Death. 
This was considered, however, as mere 
meaningless raving by every one except 
Edith. It filled her with alarm. Still, she 
felt that there was no help for it. She 
would rather die a thousand times than be 
the wife of Richard Oakley. Yet, she feared 
more for the safety of Harry than for her¬ 
self; though they were both in danger of 
harm at Richard’s bands, she was very sure. 
For this reason she insisted on deferring 
their marriage till Harry should return 
from the voyage he was about to undertake 
to India. It would give Richard’s anger 
space to cool; and, mayhap, before two 
years should elapse —the time Harry ex¬ 
pected to be absent—he would become rec¬ 
onciled to his fate. At all events, she would 
be safer during their enforced separation 
unmarried; and her lover would be fora 
Ume beyond the reach of his foe. 

She-would gladly have accompanied Harry 
npon his voyage as his wife, had it not been 
for her mother, who cluug to her with all 
the belplessue.ss of a child. She could not 
leave her; and >o there seemed nothing left 
her to do but wait, and hope that time 
would bring about changes favorable to her 
happiness. 

Not an easy thing for one so young, this 
waiting for the possible coming of events 
that she most anxiously desired, but which 
seemed at best too iiiicertaiti to merit the 
least reliance. Yet, when Edith felt con¬ 
vinced what course was best for her, she 
seldom hesitated to pursue it, no matter 
how hard it might be. She was both brave 
and strong. 

Painful as it was to part from Harry, she 
experienced a sense of relief when she saw 
the ship that wea to bear him from her, per¬ 


haps forever, slowly recede from the wharf. 
He was safe now from Richard Oakley’s 
vengeance, at least. ' 

So Imminent had she deemed his peril 
from this source, that the danger to be en¬ 
countered from the elements seemed trifling 
in comparison. 

Before his departure Harry bad given her 
a ring, a curious, antique gem, which had 
been presented to bis father by an eastern 
monarch, whose life he had been instru¬ 
mental in saving. It was a large ouy^c, 
with a heavy gold setting, upon which were 
engraved various odd characters and sym¬ 
bols. The stone itself contained an exquisite 
intaglio of a crouching lion, in the bead of 
which was skillfully concealed a tiny spring. 
A very slight pressure upon this particular 
point caused a iieedlc-like blade of steel to 
shoot forth from beneath the onyx; and 
this was said to be imbued with a poison so 
actively and subtly powerful as to cause 
almost instant death when introduced into 
the human system through a slight puiictnre 
of the skin. 

Harry Belknap, however, had not the 
slightest faith iu the traditionary virtue of 
this seemingly insignificant weapon. He 
valued the jewel chiefly on account of its 
antiquity, and its being associated with the 
memory of his deceased father. The hid¬ 
den properties of the steel had never been 
tested that he knew of; so he laughingly 
told Edith that when she found a fit subject 
she bad better try its power. 

Soon after Captain Belknap sailed for 
India, Richard Oakley also disappeared. 
Where he had gone nobody knew. In fact, 
he had no friend who cared to keep trace of 
him except his uncle; and even he, had he 
told the truth, would have said that he was 
not sorry to be rid of him; and he cared lit¬ 
tle where he went, so that he gave him lio 
further trouble; for he had been more than 
usually reckless of late, and he had had 
more than one heavy bill to pay, in order to 
save the fellow from bringing dishonor on 
the family name. He did not say this to 
the public, however. He was too proud for 
that. He merely answered any inquiries 
concerning Richard by saying he knew noth¬ 
ing of him. 


For two years Edith dwelt in her home, 
with her mother and their two servants, 
unmolested. If Richard had ever visited 
the village during that period, no one kn^ 
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it. People had ceased to speak of him, and 
it was doubtful if any one often thought of 
him, except Edith Baymond. His absence 
was far from removing her fear. She knew 
him too well to believe he would give her 
up BO easily; and, notwithstanding the fact 
that no one had seen him, she had no doubt 
but that he had been an occasio.ial, if not a 
frequent, visitor in the neighborhood. 

She was possessed of an uncomfortable 
feeling that ho was liable to drop in upon 
her at any moment. And, as the time drew 
near lor her lover’s return, she was beset 
with the most harassing anxiety. It was 
possible thatEichard might be dead, but she 
could not bring herself to rely upon such a 
contingency. And, if he were living, his 
very silence was ominous. She could not 
tell in what way the fellow’s cruel, passion¬ 
ate nature would vent itself, but she was 
well assured that he would yet visit her with 
trouble of some sort. 

It had been Harry’s request that the wed¬ 
ding should take place immediately after his 
arrival. And so, for several weeks prior to 
the time he was expected to be in port, 
preparations were being made for the event. 
When this became generally known, it was 
a much-talked-of affair; for both parties 
were wealthy, and wealth seldom fails to 
render its possessor an object of popular in¬ 
terest, especially in a not over-rich commu¬ 
nity, such as was to be found in the small 
New England village where Edith’s home 
was located. Her lover's return and the 
approaching wedding being so widely known 
and speculated about, increased Edilh’s 
anxious forebodings. She saw that it would 
be easy for Eichard Oakley to gain what¬ 
ever information ha might desire concern¬ 
ing Harry’s movements, and thus facilitate 
the execution of any plan he might have 
formed for frustrating the marriage. 

Strangely enough, her fears at this time 
were in nowise directed to herself; that she 
was in personal danger never once occurred 
to her, else she might perhaps have exer¬ 
cised more caution, and not have fallen so 
readily into the trap that was laid for her. 

At the foot of the large garden at the rear 
of Edith’s house, was situated a pretty, 
vine-covered summer-house. It was a fa¬ 
vorite retreat of hers,—a sort of resting- 
place from troubles and vexations. Here 
she was almost sore to be found at some 
hour of the day. It seemed easier to forget 
her anxiety in this sheltered, quiet nook 


than elsewhere; and even momentary relief 
from the fear that pressed so heavily upon 
her was grateful. 

But the days dragged their' slow lengths 
along, and nothing happened to mark their 
progress in the life of Edith, save that each 
succeeding one brought her nearer to the 
hour when Horry was to return. It seemed 
to her that if she could only see him safe in 
her home once more, all her fears would 
vanish; that, looking into bis face, and 
hearing his voice, she could forget that 
there was danger. 

The eventful day dawned at length, fair 
and bright as only a June day can be. Had 
Edith been superstitious, she would have 
considered this a happy omen; but she was 
not, and so it failed to re-ossure her. 

Horry was to arrive at noon, and the 
marriage was to take piace at seven P.M. 
Shortly before the train was due by which 
he was expected, Edith stole quietly out of 
the house, and ran down to the summer¬ 
house to wait for its warning whistle, 

A mass of tall, flowering shrubs grew 
close to tlic entrance, and extended around 
to a gateway in the rear of the summer¬ 
house, which opened from the garden into- 
a grove of cedars. This grove sloped down 
to the bank of a swift-running river, thirty 
or forty rods distant. 

All the morning Harry Belknap and Eich-' 
ard Oakley had been associated together in 
the mind of Edith; and the startling thought 
would every now and then send a chill of 
terror through her frame, that perhaps 
Bichard was at that very moment executing 
some revengeful plan against her lover. 

She longed for, and yet dreaded the com¬ 
ing of the train, lest Harry's absence should 
seem to confirm her fears. Tortured by 
such thoughts, she stood in the doorway of 
the summer-house, listening with strained 
ear to the rumbling sound she fancied she 
had caught in the distance, when she was- 
startled by a sudden footfall close beside 
her. Turning quickly, Eichard Oakley con¬ 
fronted her. One frightened glauce of rce- 
ognition, and the next instant a shawl, half 
saturated with chioroform, was cast over 
her bead, and drawn tightly about her face; 
whilst strong arms pinioned hers in a vise¬ 
like embrace. She could not cry out. The 
sickening vapor seemed almost suffocating 
her. 

'Violent were her struggles for escape; 
but, despite her efforts, she feltherself lifted 
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irom ber feet and borne away at a swift 
pace. 

She knew no more until she became 
vaguely consciousof Richard’s voice calling 
her name. At first she thought she must 
be dreaming, but she was not long permitted 
to enjoy this illusion. All too soon past 
events crowded in upon her, and helped to 
make the vision real that met her gaze 
when she opened her eyes. 

Silently, and without moving, she took in 
the range of objects in view from her re¬ 
clining position, and as she did so a horri¬ 
ble fear crept through every fibre of her 
being. That she was in some underground 
abode was evident from the rough stone 
wall that rose a few feet from her, and 
formed the low-arched roof, as well as the 
■earthy floor. A caudle that stood on the 
ground in one corner threw a flickering 
light about the place, that gave it a strangely 
weird appearance. The walls were rough 
and jagged, and the shadowy niches seemed 
so many openings for the entrance of de¬ 
mons, Edith thought. There was only a 
chair and a box in the cavern, that she could 
discover, beside the pallet of straw and buf¬ 
falo skins on which she was lying. 

She feigned sleep for a time, in order to 
try to devise some plan that might possibly 
effect her release. She had no weapon, 
nothing even with which to take her own 
life, should there be no other means of es¬ 
caping. Yes, there was the onyx ring! and 
a wild throb of joy shot through her heart. 
The liny blade, if it possessed no other 
power, could let out her own life-blood. 

Her face had been directed from Richard, 
but she presently turned, and met his tri¬ 
umphant gaze with a look of defiance. He 
saw it, and smiled mockingly. Drawing 
from his pocket a flask, he poured a little 
■brandy into a small tin cup, and held it to 
her lips. She half put it away. 

“You needn’t be afraid,” he said. “It 
is not a narcotic. You have had enough of 
that, the Lord knows. Here, drink, it will 
revive you.” 

Edith saw that he meant no harm, and 
swallowed the stimulant, 

“ Where am I?” she at length asked. 

“ I don’t mind telling you,” was the reply, 
“since you can’t possibly get away. 'This 
is a cavern, which I chanced to discover 
more than a year ago, near the bank of the 
< river that runs close by your bouse. We 
ifnfiiyot more than four miles or so from 


there now, but are as safe as if we were a 
thousand miles distant.” 

“What are you going to do with me?” 
was her next question. 

“ ilarry you, of course. The ship that is 
to receive us this very night is anchored not 
many miles away. The captain is my 
stanch friend, and the ceremony will be per¬ 
formed at sea. We shall proceed to some 
foreign country at once, and remain so long 
as I shall deem it for our interest. So you 
see that I mean all right, and I hope you 
will submit quietly to my plan.” 

“I’ll never marry you, Richard Oakley, 
never!” exclaimed Edith, angrily. 

“Why, yes, you will, my dear; you can’t 
help it. I am not especially anxious to have 
our union sanctioned by law; however, thpt 
shall be left with you. But mine you must 
be, in spite of Heaven, or— You must give 
me a kiss now.” And he reached out his 
arms to draw her toward him. 

Edith looked into the villain’s face and 
read there his purpose. To impiore his 
mercy was worse than useless. There was 
no hope for her—none, unless, perchance, 
the onyx ring might be of Bervicel It was 
a desperate thought, but her mind instantly 
grasped it as the only possible means of 
defence left her. 

As the wretch’s arms closed around her, 
and his hated face almost touched her own, 
she pressed her thumb firmly upon the 
secret spring that connected with the poi¬ 
soned blade, and struck him with all her 
force full In the forehead. 

The fellow drew back amazed. Such au¬ 
dacity was wholly uuexpected. He had 
looked for tears and pleading, and had ex¬ 
perienced peculiar pleasure in fancying 
Edith Raymond at his feet, humbly begging 
for freedom at his hands. And she had 
dared to strike him I He was half inclined 
to retaliate by giving her a sound beating. 
The shrew I But no, ho might kill her if 
once he should give the reins to his anger; 
and that, doubtless, was what she wished. 
Ho would prepare a slower vengeance than 
that—a vengeance that should distil its un¬ 
equalled bitterness into her life through 
long years. 

But even while these thoughts were rush¬ 
ing through his mind, a strange dizziness 
seized him. Edith, who sat bolt upright 
upon the pallet, dumbly gazing into the 
glaring eyes that bad looked as if he were 
ready to tear her in pieces like a wild beast, 
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saw a sudden grayness overspread his fea¬ 
tures. The facial muscles twitched, and his 
Ups became livid. The eyes that were still 
fixed upon her widened, until they seemed 
starting from their sockets. 

Transfixed by the horrible sight, she 
never moved nor averted her gaze, until, 
convulsed by a violent spasm, he fell out of 
his chair, and lay writhing upon the earth. 
Then she sprang to her feet, and looked 
about for some water—for something, she 
knew not what, to afford relief. But the 
poor wretch’s struggles lasted only a brief 
space. Even while Edith bent over him, 
trying to get at the flask of brandy that was 
In his pocket, in her frightened endeavor to 
save his worthless life, the end came. 

Edith saw that all was over. Then came 
the mad thought, “ What if she were im¬ 
prisoned there! Could she find the way out 
of the cavern?” Half-frenzied, she caught 
up the candle and commenced a careful in¬ 
spection of the walls. Not a ray of light 
from without guided her endeavors. It 
might be evening, for aught she knew, and 
the possibility of this gave her hope. It 
would account for the utter darkness of the 
cavern. 

After a protracted search, and various 
vain trials of,her strength at displacing 
what appeared to be movable stones from 
the walls, she found one that seemed less 
likely to resist her efforts. It was a thin 
slab of granite, and had been half-concealed 
by the straw pallet upon which she had lain. 
With the aid of a small iron bar that she 
found hidden beneath the straw, she suc¬ 
ceeded at last in prying it from its place; 
and, joy of joysl the clear night air rushed 
through the opening. 

Crawling quickly out, she found herself 
■beneath the bright, starlit heavens, and 
heard the roar of the river distinctly. She 
would follow that sound till she should 
reach its banks, and then she would have 
no difficulty in finding her way toward 
home—to some dwelling-house. 

If it were not farther distant from her 
home than Bichard had smd, she would not 
have more than two miles or so to go before 
she would reach an open field, where was 
situated a farmhouse. If her strength would 
only last till she could get there, she would 
be safe. 

Buoyed up by this thought, she groped 
her way along through the wood. It was 
slow and tiresome work; for, though the 


sky was eloudless and the moon shone 
brightly, the shadows of the tall trees en¬ 
veloped her in darkness. She stumbled at 
nearly every step. At first she rose to her 
feet quickly, and pressed on with energy, 
but by and by her strength began to fail. 
At every fall she felt less inclined to renew 
her efforts. The cold, wet ground became 
a most inviting couch. The mournful sigh¬ 
ing of the wind charmed her senses more 
effectually than the softest lullaby of cbild- 
liood. Her feet became like lead; her head 
swam. Once more she tripped among some 
tangled vines. She put out two feeble 
hands and crawled a few paces. She beard 
the roar of the river close by; this was all 
she was conscious of. Everything else had 
slipped from her exhausted brain. It had 
been her aim to reach this river; she re¬ 
membered nothing beside. 

For a moment the gurgling water sounded 
distinctly in her ear. Then the sound grad¬ 
ually receded, till only the faintest murmur 
reached her. And this murmur was the 
last thing of which she was conscious for 
many hours. She sank into a sleep so deadly 
in its heaviness, that she might never have 
wakened to life again if human aid had not 
been near at band. 

But she bad Iain in her perilous condition 
hardly an hour, when, just as the day was 
beginning to dawn, Harry Belknap, with a 
party of men, chanced to discover her. All 
night long, they, with hundreds of others, 
had been searching for her, but not a single 
clew to her probable whereabouts bad any 
one been able to gain, till she was found 
upon the liankof the river, some three miles 
from home. 

She was scarcely a quarter of a mile from 
the farmhouse she had striven to reach, and 
there they speedily carried her. Her own 
home was too far away; they feared she 
might die before they could reach it. Ued- 
ical aid was procured with all baste, and 
by the timely use of proper remedies she 
was at length aroused from her swoon. 

The first object that met her view as she 
wearily opened her eyes was the anxious 
face of her lover, who sat beside her. She 
did not start or betray the least surprise, 
but.looked steadily upon him a few mo¬ 
ments, while an expression of calm and 
restful happiness settled upon her counte¬ 
nance. She bad evidently been expecting 
him in dreams, or else she had utterly for¬ 
gotten the fact that this Was their first 
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meeting for years. Harry did not move or 
speak; lie waited for her to Dreak the silence. 
Her mother and the physician, standing at 
a Utile distance, and without the range of 
her vision, looked at her in breathless sus¬ 
pense. They feared the moment of return¬ 
ing memory. 

Presently she raised her hand, and her 
eye fell upon the onyx ring. Quick as 
thought she snatched it from her finger, 
and, casting it spitefully from her, shrieked 
again and again in terror. This paro.^ysm 
presently subsiding, sbe began talking of 
Kicbard Oakley, the scene in the cavern, 
and so forth, repeating over and over, in a 
disconnected, and at times unintelligible, 


manner, the events of the preceding night. 
As her friends feared, a violent fever set 
in. For many days alternate hope and de¬ 
spair tortured the two loving hearts that 
watched and waited beside her. But fate 
was merciful to them. By and by it re¬ 
stored the one treasure that made life worth 
the having. 

The crisis once passed, Edith’s recovery 
was rapid. Youth and hope are powerful 
restoratives. They very soon brought back 
her accustomed health and strength. 

After the lapse of a few weeks there was 
a very quiet wedding at Edith’s home, 
when she became the happy wife of Harry 
Belknap. 
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THE PROTEGE. 

B? ETTA W. PIEBOE. 


CHAPTER I. 

The woman who stood in that miserable 
doorway, with arms akimbo, and a handker* 
chief bound about her head, was a virago 
of the worst stamp. It was a wretched 
street and a wretclied place, swarming with 
iialf-naked children and pestilential odors. 
A temple of crime and poverty, — you will 
find them plentiful enough in any large 
city, and a pitiful, pitiful thing it was that 
a child’s step should ever have echoed in it. 
screamed the woman. 

She came up the stair, with her great bas¬ 
ket heaped with yellow shavings, slowly 
and wearily, ~ a little thing, so small and 
delicate that your heart would have ached 
for her, 

“It is so cold,” wearily, 

“ Clear out from this, girl!” cried the wo¬ 
man, pushing the child violently away. 
“I’ve got no place for lazy beggars here. 
Go down-stairs or out-doors, vagrant.” 

The child’s eyes gleamed up fiercely,— 
large eyes and very dark ones they were, — 
the little blue hand at her side clenched it¬ 
self one moment; then she turned, like a 
queen. 

“ You ’ll never strike me againl” she said 
to the woman. 

“I won’t, will I?” threateningly. 

“No.” 

Quick as a fiash of thought, the girl 
darted by her. At the head of the rickety 
stairs she paused, to throw back one dark, 
defiant look, and then, dashing down them 
like a bird, fled up the stormy street. 

The wind blew sharp from the east. It 
was almost dark. No matter. She was 
soon lost among the tortuous windings of 
the city streets. No matter. On, no mat¬ 
ter where, if it was only away from that 
woman. She must never find her again. 
The great city was kind. It would swallow 
her up in its heart, and hide her safely 
somewhere; so the child ran on, breathless, 
through the gathering night. 

By and by, the little feet grew so weary 1 
Ob, how cold and wet and hungry she was I 
They had lighted the lamps at the street 


corners. She could see them, up and down, 
flaming like great crimson stars through 
the mist. People jostled against her under 
their wide umbrellas. She crouched down 
in the shadow of a building, her hoarse 
breath coming in gasps. 

A carryall, drawn by a pair of sleek gray 
horses, rolled up to the building and stopped. 
A tall driver leaped out. 

“ James, can you help me?” said a dis¬ 
tressed voice, 

James, by way of answer, planted his 
feet firmly on the sidewalk, and extended 
his arms to the occupant of the carriage. 

She was a large woman, wrapped in a 
heavy shawl, with a broad, good-natured 
face, and iron-gray hair. James groaned as 
he lifted her to the pavement. 

“I ’ll be back soon,” said the voice 
cheerily; “you won’t leave the horses?” 

“No, mum,” from James. 

Something dropped from the lady’s hand. 
She did not see it,—she was walking away 
up the street. Mag leaped out from the 
shadow.^, and picked it up. 

How the dark eyes glistened! A port- 
monnaie of glistening morocco, lined with 
crimson silk. Mag peeped in. Gold, sil¬ 
ver, crisp banK-Dotes. She looked around. 
No one was near. The driver had walked 
off a considerable distance, and stood on 
the curb-stone with his hands thrust into 
bis pockets, whistling, and his head turnefl 
away. The gray horses were her only wit¬ 
nesses. The child’s cheek crimsoned; it 
was only a moment’s hesitation. She 
crushed the splendid temptation In her lit¬ 
tle hand, and, flying up the street in the 
lady’s footsteps, grasped her shawl, breath¬ 
less. 

“ If you please, ma*am,” holding out the 
port-monnaie. 

“Why, bless mel” cried the lady, turn¬ 
ing and looking down at the small, thin 
figure, “ what ’a this?” 

“You dropped it,” said the child. 

“Oh, indeed! I’m obliged to you. You 
ought to run right home, my dear; it ’s 
raining.” 

The lady went on up the street. Mag 
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turned and retraced her steps to the shad¬ 
ows, with head drooping. &ihe crouched 
down there again, and was silent for a long 
time. 

If the lady bad only given her a few peu- 
niesl However, there was no use in crj’ing 
about it. She had gone to bed hungry 
many a night in her little life. Bed? She 
must make her bed now on tlie hard stones 
there in the darkness. Nancy could not 
find Ijer, and she was so tired. Little Hag 
curled herself into a small heap, and dropped 
her head on her knees. 

It would not do, though; the stones were 
cold and wet, — Hag fell to watching the 
carriage. First idly, then with interest. It 
looked so close and warm in there among 
the blankets. No rain wouid reach there. 
She wondered where the tail driver had 
gone. 

The gray horses stood very quiet. There 
were bl.ankets and bundles in profusion in 
the carr>’ali, and two snug dark corners un¬ 
der tbe back seat, which was empty. Still 
the rain fell steadily. The driver appeared 
by and by, and climbed up to his post; then 
the stout lady came back, and with great 
difficulty was assisted inside, and the car¬ 
riage turned and went its way in the dark¬ 
ness; but the little figure crouching among 
the shadows had disappeared. 

CHAPTER II. 

Drip, drip, drip, dull and monotonous, on 
the pane, the broad terrace, tbe poplar 
walk, — tbe same tune that Lynne Raleigh 
had beard ail day long, sitting in the still 
drawing-room of Harchmont, looking out 
on the wild autumn sky. 

“What a deuced lonely old den it is, 
though,” yawned Edward Harchmont, from 
the sofa. 

Aunt Harchmont, dozing behind a gor¬ 
geous fire-screen, with her comely hands 
crossed on the lap of her gray satin dress, 
awakened suddenly. 

“ What did you say?” in that quick, sharp 
voice of hers. 

Edward’s handsome blonde head lay like 
a blossom among the crimson sofa-pillows. 
He looked at her from their level, 
did not speak.” 

Aunt Harchmont gave her fire-screen a 
quick push, and went ofi into another doze. 
Lynne Raleigh’s lip curled contemptuously. 

They were the only occupants of the 


room,— the old lady and her two nephews. 
Edtvard Harchmont, twenty years old, a 
dashing, high-bred fellow in an undress 
naval uniform, and handsome as a picture, 
with his pure Saxon skin and treacherous, 
sea-blue eyes. Lynne Raleigh, a mere 
stripling of fifteen, but tall already as the 
oth^r, dark-eyed, dark-haired, with a bril¬ 
liant, restless face, as truly Norman as the 
other was Saxon. 

It was long past twilight. Lynne drum¬ 
med impatiently on the pane, and looked 
out. Steady and strong the rain beat down 
through the poplars; he could hear the rorr 
of the mill-stream half a mile away, aitd the 
wind roaring, like Bottom the w’eaver, up 
and down the old stage-road. It was really 
a very lonely place for a boy of fiteen. Va¬ 
cations at the hall were not jolly. He was 
glad that he was going back to school on 
the morrow. 

“Lynne,” said Edward, turning on the 
sofa, “don’t drum: the she-dragon will be 
waking again.” 

Lynne redoubled his drumming. 

“Edward, you are a tremendous cheat.” 

“Thank you,” said Edward languidly. 

It was very natural that the two lads 
should hold each otlier in mutual aversion, — 
it had been a part of their education. 
Firstly, they were as unlike as niglit and 
day. Secondly, you might stand at the 
window wliere Lynne Raleigh sat, and 
stretching east and west, north and south, 
you would see nothing but the broad lands 
of Harchmont,—upland, forest, and mead¬ 
ow; a magnificent place, yet hardly worth 
the price Edward was paying for it, Lynne 
thought. Betwixt the two lads lay the right 
of heritage. One would be master at March- 
mont some day. 'Which? the husband’s 
nephew or tbe brother’s son? Gossip could 
only shake her head, wondering, for the 
childless widow who now ruled in its gates 
had never by word or sign given her a sin¬ 
gle clew. 

It was very little that Lynne Raleigh 
cared about the matter, as he looked out on 
the storm that wild October night. He had 
a small patrimony of his own, —enough, at 
least, to insure him a profession, —Edward 
might have Harchmont. 

The stiff old family portraits along the 
wall, seen in the flickering light, looked 
weird and mocking at this conclusion. 

“And were these Harchmonts really so 
much better than the rest of mankind?” 
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Lynne asked ijimself, derisively, staring at 
the dusky oils, “because they claimed de¬ 
scent from an earl, and were royalists in 
King George’s time, and tyrants always? 
Bah!” 

And yet he knew the aristocracy of the 
race liad ever been and still was a some¬ 
thing fixed and mighty, — a part of their 
heritage, in fact. It was the very atmos¬ 
phere of tlie old drawing-room,—the pan¬ 
eled walis, the iiigh-haeked chairs, with 
their claw-feet and sombre coverings, the 
old tapestry and other cabinets; even Aunt 
Marebmontin her gray satin, with her white 
liatids heavy with the family jewels, still 
represented, one and all, as firmly as ever, 
the arrogance of tlte ancient house. Why, 
those old portraits in their tarnished frames 
might have frowned on Lynne for daring to 
doubt their nobility. 

Edward drew forth his watch. 

“Kine o'clock! Heavens! what an in- 
tenninable evening! When I am master 
here, I shall, first of ail, fill this old rookery 
with youth and beauty, and all that sort of 
thing. There is nothing like a pretty wo¬ 
man Eon making a house pleasant, and it 
must be confessed the article is rather Scarce 
at llarchmont.” 

“Did you ever hear the story of the milk¬ 
maid?” said Lynne dryly. 

Edward reddened. 

“You think these estates will pass out of 
the family name?” sarcastically. “Aunt 
Marchmont would tell you better. I am 
the last male heir. Don’t build chateaux 
en Espagne, Lynne.” 

Lynne laughed. One provoking trait the 
boy had, was always to remain cool when 
his rival was angry. 

“I shall not,—don’t fear.” 

“ Did you say it was nine o’clock, Ed¬ 
ward?” said a sharp voice behind the fire¬ 
screen. Aunt JIarchmont, erect, with wide- 
open eyes, looking at them both, and wrin¬ 
kling her brow over her Boman nose. 

Edward flushed guiltily. 

“ Nine, yes.” 

“And Griggs not back,” said Aunt 
Marchniont. 

Mrs. Griggs had served as house-keeper 
in the Marchmont family ever since her 
youth; they might almost be called her 
family, she had imbibed all their principles 
so thoroughly. Faithful old Griggs! Lynne 
looked out into the night beyond the win¬ 
dow, and hoped nothing had happened to 


her. The driver was not always proof 
against temptation, when it came in the 
shape of spirituous things, and it was a 
very long ride from the city through the 
storm, 

“The bridge has been carried away up 
the road,” said Edward carelessly. “They 
have n’t run off into the mill-stream, or 
anything, have they?” 

The wrinkles above the Boman nose 
deepened. Lynne threw up the window, 
and leaning out, tried to listen for the ap¬ 
proach of the carriage, but he heard noth¬ 
ing save the roar of the mill-stream and the 
howl of the wind in the poplar walk. 

“Can’t some one be sent to see?” sug¬ 
gested Edward, languidly arranging the 
sofa pillows, and settling down upon them 
again, like a Sybarite. 

“ Nobody but the housemaids,” answered 
Aunt Marchmont sharply. 

Edward hummed softly. 

“I will go,” said Lynne, turning from 
the window. 

■What a fool the boy was! it was storm¬ 
ing furiously. Edward could only look at 
him derisively, and there was neither yea 
nor nay from Aunt Marchmont. Lynne 
did not wait for them. Griggs was a trusty 
old friend,—she had petted him from his 
babyhood up. Without a moment’s hesi¬ 
tancy he was out on the terrace, lantern in 
hand, in all the wind and rain. 

Tiie poplar walk stretched black and 
wide away to the iron gate, Lynne started 
down it, swinging his lautern and whistling 
cheerily. 

“ O my Nora Creina, dear. 

My gentle, darling Nora Creinal 
Beauty lies ia many eyes ” — 

Hark! something that was not wind or 
rain sounded in the graveled carriage-way 
near by. Lynne flashed his lantern athwart 
the darkness. Lo! the familiar carryall, 
the gray horses, wet and streaming with 
their long plod through the mud, and Griggs 
herself on the front seat, with Jamie, fat 
and complacent. 

“ Master Lynne!” she cried, holding up 
her bands at sight of that bright, dark face 
In the lantern-light. 

“So you are not in the mill-stream?” 
said Lynne. 

“Bless his heart! we came Philips’s 
road,” said Griggs, 
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Jamie, Ibe Scotch coachman, drew up his 
horses at the door. 

“ Master Lynne, if you will just help me 
a bit now ” — Griggs began. 

Poor, clumsy Griggs! Lynne jammed her 
bonnet frightfully, but succeeded in disen¬ 
gaging her from the blankets, andhringing 
her safely t.o the ground. 

“Now the bundles, Master Lynne,*’ said 
the old housekeeper, “there’s heaps of ’um 
in there, back and front, and a band-box 
and a carpet-bag, —bless the boy!” 

Lynne dived into the black depths of the 
carriage, and drew out the carpet-bag; next 
a brown paper parcel; next — 

“ What the dickens is this?” cried Lynne 
irreverently. 

He lifted it out into the lantern-light. 
The hall door had been dung open, and 
Aunt March mont stood in the hall, looking 
out at them. 

“Mercy on us!” shrieked Griggs. 

“The devil!” cried Jamie, staring. 

“It *8 a child,” said Lynne solemnly. 

Magi Quite a child, in fact, but not half 
so heavy as the carpet-bag, thought Lynne. 
He had dropped her from his arms, and 
there she stood among them, winking a pair 
of large, sleepy eyes, and looking from one 
to the other, wondering, but not at all 
abashed. 

“Goodness gracious me! how did it come 
there!” cried Griggs, 

“Come into the hall, Griggs!” com¬ 
manded Aunt Marchmont dryly. 

The child laid hold of Griggs’s shawl, 
and followed, clinging to it, and rubbing 
her sleepy eyes. 

“Now,” said Aunt Marchmont, confront¬ 
ing them, with a rustle through all her 
gray satin, “ who is it? and how came it 
here?” 

“ Answer the lady,” cried Griggs, shak¬ 
ing the child. 

Lynne looked at the blue, pinched face, 
and torn, scanty dress, and thought the first 
question rather dubious. 

“It rained, and I got into the wagon,” 
said the child, with the utmost composure. 

Griggs caught hold of her, and turned 
her round to the light. 

“O dear heart! it’s the self-same one 
that brought me my purse!” she cried out. 

Aunt Marchmont just shifted one white 
hand into the other, and looked at them. 

“You see,” explained Griggs in quite a 
state of mind, “ I lost my purse getting out 


of the carriage, — Jamie is so clumsy, help¬ 
ing one, and this gal found it and ran after 
me, — a vagabond, too, — who *d have 
thought it?” 

The child’s hungry eyes drooped, —the 
handsome lad with the lantern, and the 
lady ill that shining dress, gazed at her so 
curiously. 

“ And in the name of all that’s wonder¬ 
ful iiow came such a wee thing as that out 
ill the streets such a night as this?” cried 
Lynne. 

“Oh, I ’ve run away from Nancy,” said 
the child shyly. 

“And who’s Nancy?” 

“I get shavings for her.” 

Edward Marchmont came out from the 
drawing-room, and paused behind the gray 
satin. 

“Well, ’pon honor, here ’s a tableau! 
Where did you find that, Griggs?” 

“Bless you! I did n’lfiiid her at all,” 
answered Griggs, “it was Master Lynne.” 

“ What does Madam Nancy call you when 
she speaks to you?” said Lynne facetiously, 
quite unmindful of the interruption. 

“Mag,” said the child. 

“N6tbing more?” solemnly. 

She shook her head. 

“Did she give you any supper tonight?” 

“Oh, HO,” hungrily. 

“You hear!” said Lynne to poor Griggs. 

“What’s to be done with her?” asked 
Griggs helplessly. 

Edward took out his eye-glass. 

“Hair like a boy’s,— a starved nonde¬ 
script, I should say; rather good eyes, 
thougli,” he commented carelessly. 

She turned and looked at him. Yes, the 
eyes were good, and keener and brighter 
than a hawk’s. 

“Seeing it’s such a night to turn any¬ 
thing out in, if she might be allowed to 
stay” — began Griggs, glancing cbvertiy at 
the lady of Marchmont. 

She stood within the lighted drawing¬ 
room, and the haughty old Marchmoiii por¬ 
traits in the back-ground, and made a slight 
gesture. 

“She can stay.” 

“Bless me!” said Griggs. It was some¬ 
thing of a surprise, —Aunt Marchmont had 
always been such a cold, bard woman. 

“Why do you keep her standing here?” 
sharply. 

“Come!” said Griggs to the child. 

She took Mag by the band, and in the 
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face nud eyes of the heirs of Marchmont, 
and led l»er away. 

Edward made a wry grimace. 

••Wiiat the deuce are they going to do 
with i))at iiule heathen?” 

‘•Oil, adopt lier, perhaps,” said Lynne 
carelessly. • ” It would be like Aunt March- 
inoiit. Good-night to you, Edward.” 

Fate stood ti>at nigiit in the Halls of the 
Marcliinoijts. with her finger on her lip, and 
smiled. _ 

CHAPTER IIL 

It was a law-office, large and pleasant, on 
the sunny side of the street, and fitted up 
comfortably, even handsomely. Overhead 
arched a cold, blue, winter’s sky; beneath, 
ebbed and flowed the life and clamor of a 
great city. The sign on the office door ran 
thus;— 

Lynne Raleigh, 

COUNSELLOB AND AXTOBNEY-AT-LaW. 

A few years make many changes. That 
truth will hold good the wide world over. 
They liad made quite a number here. 

In an easy-cliair, drawn up to a desk 
strewn with papers, sat Lynne himself, 
soniewliat older than when we saw him last, 
and locking tlie dark, handsome, haughty 
fellow tiiai lie had promised to look in boy¬ 
hood. A figure like an Arab’s, distracting 
black curls, smelling slightly of French per¬ 
fume. eyes that he always knew how to use, 
and a firm, aristocratic mouth,—the owner 
of these suddenly laid down his cigar. 

•• Come in,” he said, iu answer to a knock 
at the door. 

He did not turn his head. It was the 
hour for the morning’s mail. A gaunt of¬ 
fice-boy deposited it upon the table, and 
straightway disappeared. 

The child is a ghost,” said Lynne, look¬ 
ing the letters carelessly over. “Jones, 
Smith, Robinson —well —as I live, a letter 
from Marchmont!” 

It was a quaint envelope, addressed with 
great care iu a stiff, cramped hand. He 
broke the seal and read,— 

“Deab NEnrETV, —You are hereby In¬ 
vited to spend llie coming holidays with us 
at the Hall. If it should please you to ar¬ 
rive oil Christmas Eve, you will be met at 
the station. 1 hope you are well. From 
your aunt, Elizabeth Maechmont,” 


Stiff, angular, just like Aunt Marchmont 
herself. Lynne smiled as be laid it down. 
It was years since he had visited Marcli- 
Diont. He had had his own way to fight iu 
the world, and had quite lost sight of the 
old Hall in the struggle. Neither Imd he 
written frequently. If she had heard from 
him at all it was through Edward or public 
report. After all, it was very good in Aunt 
Marchmont to remember him. He would 
accept her invitation. 

Raleigh,” said a voice in the doorway. 

A tall, elegant figure in an undress naval 
uniform stood looking in at him, half-hesi- 
tating to enter. It was a strikingly hand¬ 
some face, — blonde, with a heavy mus¬ 
tache and sea-blue eyes, and a certain know¬ 
ing, nonchalant expression, peculiarly its 
own. Lieutenant Marchmont had changed 
even less than Raleigh in the years since we 
saw him last. 

“How are you?” said Lynne, carelessly, 
■pushing forward a chair. “Fresh from 
Mrs. Oleander’s ball, or the party at How¬ 
ard's, or Jack Astley’s cliampagiie supper, 
or” — 

“Asfley’s, of course,” answered March¬ 
mont, tlirowing himself into a chair with 
lazy grace; “how in mischief does such a 
perfect mole as you are, burrowing among 
tliese law books, know what le beau monde 
is doing?” 

Lynne shrugged his shoulders. 

“There are birds in the air,” he said 
dryly. “I also am a member of le beau 
monde occasionally, — when 1 have the lei¬ 
sure.” 

“Bah! take the leisure,” said Edward, 
lighting a cigar, ” as I do, you know.” 

Lyi:ne looked at him with quizzical eyes, 
twirling Aunt MarchmonL’s note round his 
finger. 

“Edward, how many years is it since you 
were at Marclmiont?” 

“Marchmont?” said the young aristo¬ 
crat carelessly, “Oh, five or six. 1 ’ve been 
thinking of the old lady considerably of 
late, — 1 trust she is declining.” 

“Not knowing, I could n’t say,” said 
Lynne. “Here ’s a little note from our 
mutual relative. I go to Marchmont Clirist- 
mas Eve. If you are a dutiful nephew, ypu 
will do likewise.” 

‘.‘I? no, thank you. Kate Astley gives a 
soiree on that particular evening. You 
need n’t mention<the fact, Raleigh, but that 
girl is positively broking my heart.” 
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liynne’s eyes opened to a provoking 
width. 

“Your heart? That’s good. Astley,— 
Astley, —a ward of Hasou’s, is n’t she? I 
studied law with him. She is worth half a 
million.” 

“Half a million and the beauty of Cleo¬ 
patra,” sighed Edward, drooping percepti¬ 
bly. “ That is true. However, if Aunt 
SlarciimonL would be kind enough to shuffle 
off this mortal coil, my fortune would be 
half a millioii more. Ah! blissful day,— 
lljink of it.” 

“ Yes,” said Lynne dryly. 

“ 1 will install you as my chief counsellor, 
old boy,” continued Marchmoni, waving 
his cigar airily. “Y'ou shall drive the 
handsomest pair of bays in the city, — by 
Jove, you shalU” 

Lynne laughed. 

“Thank you. By the by, Edward, what 
Inis become of that girl Aunt Marchiiiont 
used to have with her? You remember? I 
have irl visited ilarchmont since Griggs 
brought her there.” 

“ Mag — Margaret — or whatever her 
name was? She’s witli them yet, I believe. 
Aunt Marehmoni is educating her, — a very 
poor way of spending money, I call it. She 
is .a" ugly a iiule ciiit as you ever clapped 
eyes on.” 

•• Ttiose sort of children generally arc.” 

“ 1 think I ’ii run up to Marchmont for a 
day or two,” said Edward, meditating. “1 
aizi anxious regarding the liealih of my re¬ 
spected relative. You may expect me.” 

Lynne nodded. The mutter was set¬ 
tled,— a trivial matter enough to the par¬ 
ties. 

A week after, Mr. Lynne Raleigh .packed 
his traveling-bag, locked bis office door, 
gave liie gaunt boy a bank-note for Christ¬ 
mas. and then marched off to take the af¬ 
ternoon train for Marchmont. 

The wind blew sharp from the north, — 
the gtoiuul was covered with fresh-fallen 
snow. A few trees growing together around 
the depot, rattled, like skeletons, through 
all tiieir frozen branches. It was Jjearly 
dark .when the train came puffing in. 

“Jove! this is comfort,” grumbled 
Lynne, as he got out of the car, and stood 
for a moment, buttoning the fur coilar close 
to his handsome throat. “ Marchmont is 
0ve miles away. 1 should be happy to know 
who is here to meet me.” . 

At his first survey of the premises, he 


concluded he had been duped. ,A few 
sleighs were standing outside the depot; 
but not a familiar face was visible. Sud¬ 
denly Mr. Raleigh’s attention was arrested, 

Neare.'t the platform stood a light cutler, 
with fur robes, lined with crimson, and at¬ 
tached to the same a bright-eyed, vicious- 
looking horse, who was jingling his bells, 
and pawing the snow spitefuiiy. Tiie cut¬ 
ter had one occupant,—a slight, dark girl, 
in a fur cioak and a gay little hood, who sat 
among the robes, bolding a pair of crimson 
reins, and w’atching the cars disgorge, quite 
at her ease. Lynne came across the plat, 
form. 

“Here, you!” in a lovely tone to the de¬ 
pot-master, “do you know if I can get a 
conveyance to Marchmont?” 

The small lady in the cutter looked .at 
the speaker a inoiuent, then leaped out and 
threw the reins over the horse’s back. 

“Stand still, Jehu!” in a little, quick 
voice. “Well, sir, are you Lynne Raleigh?” 

Lynne, somewhat surprised, answered 
savagely, lifting the fur cap from his black 
curls, — 

“ I am happy to inform you that I am.” 

“Will you have the goodness to get into 
tiie cutter?” said the young lady, whose 
large eyes and remarkable gravity made 
Lynne think of an owl. 

“Thank you — greatly obliged,” said the 
young gentleman, quite overcome. “Mrs. 
Marchmont — that is — I presume—this is 
somewhat remarkable, by Jove!” 

The dark girl coldly surveyed him from 
head to foot. 

“ I came here for Mrs. Marchmont’s neph¬ 
ew, Lynne Raleigh, If you intend riding 
to Marchmont, you had boiler get into liiat 
culler,—it’s rather cold siaiuiing here.” 

It must be confessed that the off-band 
impudence of liiis young female somewhat 
astonisiied Mr. Raleigh. Young females in 
general were given to treating him with 
considerable deference. His curiosty was 
piqued. 

“Miss — Miss?” he began, scrarabiing 
into the sleigh with some difficulty; for 
Jehu began to kick up bis heels. “Pardon 
me, — your countenance is familiar; but I 
have been so rude as to forget your name.” 

The f.amiliarityof her countenanceseeined 
to strike the young lady in a ludicrous 
light. She laughed as she gathered ti}> iier 
crimson reins, — an effish, ringing laugh, 
full of music. 
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“My name,” solemnly, “is Margaret 
Marehniont. If it’s all tlie same to you, I 
sliould like to intimate that you never saw 
my countenance but once before in your 
life. Gel up, Jehu 1” 

Lynne sat quite helpless, while Miss Mar¬ 
garet flourished the reins over Jehu’s back, 
and sent him dashing away, iike a small 
tempest, up the white street. The wind 
blew sharp as a knife, in their faces. Bc?- 
tweeu the snow flung from the horse’s 
hoofs, and the mad speed at which they 
were going, Lynne found himself all but 
extinguished at the onset; but that girll 
Boit upright beside him, her hood had haif- 
faiieu back, her black eyes dancing, and 
lier cheeks erimson with lioom. There she 
sat, siiaking tlie gay veins and urging on 
her horse, as wild and handsome a thing as 
could well be imagined, whirling over tliat 
waste of cold, white snow. Lynne could 
see now how very young she was, — a mere 
girl, uot more than fifteen, surely. 

“Mag—that is—I beg your pardon. 
Miss Marchmont (slie has stolen my aunt’s 
name) if you will allow me the honor, I 
think it would be safer for me to take the 
reins, and drive in your stead.” 

She regarded him contemptuously. 

“Youl you drive Jehu? Ha! hal Get 
under the robes, Mr. Baleigh: it’s the cold¬ 
est ride out of Lapland from here to the 
Hall.” 

“But, good heavens!” cried Lynne, as 
the horse’s hoofs beat against the dasher, 
“you are not half strong enough—you’ll 
break both our necks before we get to 
Marchmont—don’t you see?” 

“I see,” said Mag, in a dreadful tone, 
“ that you are afraid. Jehu belongs to 
me,—he was a birthday present from Mrs. 
Marchmont. I never trust him with any¬ 
body.” 

Lynne braced himself in his seat. 

“Well, drive away, my dear. I can ride 
as fast as Jehu can go, only I advise you to 
be careful about the corners.” 

On they went. The hells jingled shrilly. 
Trees, houses, and other sleighs whirled 
past, like the vague things of a dream. 
Lynne fairly gasped for breath. Suddenly 
Miss Margaret set her teeth. 

“You had better hang on to me, now,” 
coolly; “ here is a sharp pitch, you see; and 
there’s a corner just below. Jehu dreads 
corners.” 

Lynne shut his eyes, not, however, be¬ 


fore he had felt an ardent desire to box the 
minx’s ears. He knew well enough wliat 
was coming. Down the hill they flew, like 
mad, Jehu gave a vicious plunge, kicked up 
at random, and round the corner. 

Lynne knew no more for several mo¬ 
ments. 

The stinging cold must have restored his 
senses. He opened his eyes to find himself 
lyihg in some tliree feet of snow, and Madge 
.'‘anding beside him, shaking snow in abun¬ 
dance from her eloak and liood, and looking 
down on him with a contemplative air. 

“So you are not dead, are youl” said tlie 
young lady cheerfully. “1 thought you 
were! Jehu often does so, — he has gone 
home, and we shall have to walk the test of 
the way.” 

Kaleigli rose to his feet and shook him¬ 
self. The nonchalance with which she en¬ 
tertained the possibility of his death was 
delightful. 

“ How far is Marchmont?” asked Lynne 
dubiously. 

“Oh, not more than a mile away,” an¬ 
swered Margaret, airily, tying on herliood; 
“ we can reach it by dark.” 

A mile on tliat execrable road! Well, 
there was no help for It. They set out, 
Margaret leading the way,—her slender 
feet leaving dainty prints in the white snow, 
for him to follow; and her tongue running 
like a magpie’s. Long before reacliing the 
Hull, Raleigh had learned that Miss Madge 
was at a fashionai)le hoarding-school, and 
liad come home to pass the holidays; that 
Aunt Marchmont petted and indulged her 
to excess; that Griggs had grown old and 
deaf, and that Aunt Marchmont was so fee¬ 
ble now that she seldom left her cliair, and 
was wheeled from one room to another, by 
the servants, who seemed to be likewise 
sinking into the sere and yellow leaf. Ver¬ 
ily, the old place had changed. 

Aunt Marchmont sat waiting for them in 
the drawing-room. Outside, the terrace 
was white with snow, — the giant poplars 
stood up tall, and leafless; but Lynne had 
never seen the room look so bright. The 
Christmas wreaths at the windows, the 
sprays of holly fastening back the heavy 
curtains, flowers on the mantel,—a gray 
kltten, plump and sleek, dozing on the 
hearth, a book here and there, —these 
were none of Aunt Marchmont's treasures. 
There was certainly a household fairy at 
the Hall. 
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She held Raleigh off, and looked at him 
with dim eyes. 

“His father over again,” she said, with a 
touch of pride; “ the Raleigh were always a 
handsome race. Sit down, lad; it is many 
a long year since I saw' you last.” A re¬ 
proach in the tone. 

“My dear aunt,” began Lynne, touched 
by tliat aged, feeble face. She interrupted 
him sharply,— 

“Don’t tell me! I know! Young people 
don’t run after sickness and old age, unle'-s 
it is for the sake of what they are to leave 
behind. Madge, will you tell Griggs we 
are to have tea in the drawing-room to¬ 
night?” 

Although quite innocent of the insinua¬ 
tion thus shot at him, Lynne knew liie 
lady too well to contest the niatlcr. He 
nreferred warming himself on the hearth, 
and partaking of her hearty Christmas 
cheer, instead. In the mean lime, Miss 
Margaret liad disappeared in the direction 
of the stable. When she again entered the 
drawin'j-ioom, it was with the demure air 
of a kitten who had been stealing cream. 
Not a word was said about tlic ride. She 
sal down opposite Raleigh, where his oppor¬ 
tunity to criticize her was improved to the 
utmost. Sire began to interest him. 

Disrobed of her hood and cloak, Lynne 
saw how slight and graceful she was. Her 
head was classically elegant, and covered 
with masses of blue-black braids, so heavy 
and broad that Lynne wondered how 'he 
child ever managed to fasten them at all. 
Slie was a little sallow, to be sure, and 
somewhat thin, and her nose was saucy, 
and refrousae; but the handsome critic im¬ 
mediately agreed that no face could be really 
plain, w'ith such a pair of eyes in it as Miss 
Madge possessed. Edward had made a mis¬ 
take. 

“He would be flirting furiously with her 
in an hour,” he said, to himself. 

As if tired of this scrutiny, Madge sud¬ 
denly raised said eyes, and gave Raleigh a 
tremendous stare. It was done maliciously, 
revengefully. The young lawyer winced 
perceptibly, and moved back his chair. 
Then he saw her in another light, — sitting 
at Aunt Marchmont’s feet, the saucy head 
bowed, tlie little dark hands were folded on 
her iap, and the firelight shimmering in 
her bright, black eyes. Aunt Marchmont 
touched the soft braids fondly. 

“Another Christmas, dear” — 


The sad, sorrowful face said all that she 
left unfinished. The girl’s lids drooped. 
Heavens, there was really a tear on her 
long lashes. Aunt Marchmont saw it, and 
fell into conversation with Lynne immedi¬ 
ately. 

His studies, his admittance to the bar, 
his prospects for the future, — Lynne dis¬ 
cussed them well, and he really thought 
that girl was interested, until he saw her 
dozing against Aunt Marchmoni’s knee,— 
then he concluded sbe*w’as not. Suddenly 
a chess-board intervened between himself 
and Aunt Marchmont, and Madge, wide¬ 
awake and impudent, sat herself down on 
one side. 

“Do you play?” 

“ Occasionally,” said Lynne. It was his 
favorite game. 

“Letter than Griggs?” 

GrK’gs! What, had she been wlieedling 
that old and respectable person into playing 
chess with her? Raleigh sat down opposite. 
He would let her know how he could 
play. 

He did not yawn again that evening. 
Aunt Marchmont fell asleep in her chair, 
and neither of the two antagonists knew it. 
Mr. Raleigh had found his match. There 
Mi>s Madge sat opposite him, calm and col¬ 
lected, and with a skill and coolness emi¬ 
nently provoking, beat him at his favorite 
pastime again and again. 

Mr. Raleigh bore it serenely at first; then* 
he grew impatient, then angry. 

“Hist!” said Madge, holding up her fin¬ 
ger mockingly. “Aunt Marchmont is 
asleep, — don’t swear! You will do better 
next time.” 

Lynne sent his chessmen rolling across 
the table. 

“Good-night,” she said, dancing toward 
the door, and flinging a little laugh over 
lier shoulder at liira, Lynne went away to 
bis own room. 

“ The Utile monkey,” he thought. “ She 
has been laughing at me the whole evening. 
Some day, Miss Margaret Marchmont, I 
will be quits with you, ray dear,” 

One fine, sunny morning, Edward MarcU- 
mont appeared at tbe Hall, dashing and 
handsome as ever. Eate Astley bad ac¬ 
cepted him. 

“Congratulate me, my dear fellow,” he 
said, drawing Lynne aside. “ Half a mil¬ 
lion, and that Venus! By the way, have 
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you noticed how very infirm Aunt March* 
niont is?” 

Yes, Lynne bad noticed. 

“WeJi, — good heavensl who is that 
frigiit?” cried the fastidious Marchraont, 
shocked at a sudden view of Madge, run¬ 
ning across tiie terrace, with her hood in 
her hand and iier hair flying, 

“The protcye ^—he carefuU” Lynne had 
just time to say. 

Sliecainein; but paused on the thresh¬ 
old, with black eyes dancing. Edward re¬ 
ceived a low, mocking courtesy. 

“ 1 am happy to see you. Lieutenant 
Marchniont. How is your health?” as if 
her life depended on his answer. 

Edward looked well at the graceful figure 
and the saucy dark face before he answered. 
Why, tlie gin was all but liaiKlsumel It 
might be well to cultivate her a little. 

“ My liealih at present is good,” said Ed¬ 
ward pensively; ’‘how long it will continue 
80 is doubtful.” 

“Ah!” 

“I am troubled with a heart disease,” 
sighed Edward, caressing his blonde iiiiis- 
tache; ‘it is violent at times,.—1 felt the 
symptoms as you came in.” 

“For Heaven'S sake,” said Lynne, aside, 
“ remember who you are talking to, Murch- 
mont! Don’t treat that child like one of 
your city flirts?” 

“Congratulate me,” repeated Madge ab¬ 
sently, transfixing Marciiraont with her 
eyes. “‘Venus, and half a million — tiiat 
frigiii’ — imni! au recoir, Lieuienant 
Marchmoni;” and she was off, humming 
as she went, — 

“ ' Go back, my lord, across the moor: 

You are not her darliog.’ ” 

Euleigli laughed outright, and closed tlie 
small aperture in the window that had be¬ 
trayed them. He bad no more fears for 
Miss Marcliinont. 

That night in the old drawing-room Ed- 
warfl suddenly heard Aunt Marcbiuont call 
lo him. Lynne and Margaret were playing 
cije>s at ilie other end of the room. He 
turned f)uickly. 

•* Edward,” said the old lady, witli an ea¬ 
ger. tieznuious face, “who is tills flue lady 
of yours? Sit here and tell me.” 

He colored a little, and then looked down 
at iier blandly. 

“She Is a lady,my dear aunt, fitted to 


rule over any establishment, — beautiful, 
accomplished, — worthy of a king, — any 
number of them, in fact. I consider myself 
a fortunate fellow.” 

With something that sounded like a sigh, 
Aunt Marcbmont glanced across to the 
chess-table. 

“I thought,” she said, slowly drawing 
one iiand througii the other, and speaking 
as if to herself. “1 thought to have had it 
different; but it is better so. You were 
not made for each other; it is bard lo guide 
young hearts in these things.” 

“Ma’am?” interrogated Edward, in bliss¬ 
ful ignorance of her meaning. 

“No mutter!” said Aunt Marcbmont 
sharply, “it will never be, 1 tell youl The 
child is not for you.” 

“My dear aunt,” said Edward, aghast, 
“did you intend for me to espouse that — 
that”—staring over at Madge. 

“No,” curtly. “Marry as you choose,” 
and Aunt Marc'umont sank back in iier 
chair, and said no more. 

To the last day of his life, Edward re¬ 
membered that conversation with a pang of 
regret. 

One long, lazy morning, passed in stretch¬ 
ing his handsome mouth with yawns, and 
teazing the dark, fiery girl, whom he now 
regarded with more interest, since she had 
once been apiiropriated to liimself, and Ed- 
W'ard, quite satisfied that Aunt Marcliinont 
Was in a rapid decline, felt th:ii he must re¬ 
turn to liie temler companionship of Kate 
Astley. lialeigh was to follow iu the even¬ 
ing train. 

“I shall resign my commission,” he said, 
by way of soliloquy, as soon as tlie evcMit 
happens. It is deuced queer the old lady 
should have wanted to unite the last of the 
Marclimonis to a girl whose birth and par¬ 
entage, to say the least, is in an eclipse. 
I ’ra surprised at her taste. However, that 
girl has got amazing eyes of her own.” 

He was drawing on his gloves in the iiall, 
when he caught a glimpse of those saine 
eyes peeping at him throu.ijli a lialf-open 
door, — she was going back to sciioul on me 
morrow. 

“Marcaret,” he called pensively. “I*m 
off! ‘It maybe for years, and it may no 
forever.’ you know.” 

“Yes,” said Madge solemnly. 

“I am ordered to the African Squadron,” 
with a sigh. 

“O iny!” groaned Madge. 
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n<‘ advancetr considerably nearer. Her 
fatv bad a dark, tantalizing beauty that 
tMtnpivd him. 

•Olargaret. we may nerer meet again I” 
v/iili dreadful emphasis. 

Her head drooped. He really thought 
there was a tear in her eye. Was it possi¬ 
ble ihe little thing liked him? He drew 
nearer still. 

“Margaret, if I should ask you to bestow 
one kiss upon me, — cousiuly, you know, 
nty dear” — 

No answer. He was sure now that she 
was crying. 

“Weep not for me, child,” soothingly: 
‘‘reserve thy tears for a worthier object. 
What might have been, — ah, but the 
ki>s” — 

Still no answer. He put liis arm about 
her,—his cheek all but touched her own. 
Then Miss Margaret darted suddenly back. 
A slinging little cuS ti>at be felt for an 
hour after, administered with remarkable 
science, fell sharply ujxui Edward Marcii- 
nioni’s ears. 3Iadge broke away, with 
dancing eyes, and ran up the staircase, 
sending back to him her shrill, mocking 
hiugh. Oh, the little cheat! Edward 
Marchmont, with a very flushed and cha¬ 
grined face, went on his way, a wiser man. 


CHAPTER IV. 

The Eastern story of Alnaschar is a good 
one to profit by. We are all given, more or 
less, to similar follies, and in the end we 
generally see them meet similar fates. The 
higher we build our castles, the more sure 
they are to fall. 

A .soul went out at midnight, in a lonely 
old cliamber of Marchmont Hall. It was 
two years after the date of the last chapter. 
Griggs, faithful to the last, and a dark-eyed 
girl, stood by the bedside, iieard the last 
faint word, wept their sad tears on the chill 
hands, as they crossed them on her bosom, 
and then the world knew that Elizabeth 
Murohmont, with all her faults aud virtues, 
was no more. 

“ Aud her will?” clamored the multi¬ 
tude. 

It had been signed and sealed a month 
before. Mason, the grave old lawyer in 
whose office Lynne had studied Cuke and 
Blacustone years previous, aud who had 
been Aunt Marchmout’s solicitor, coolly 


forwarded the following note to his old pu¬ 
pil:— 

“My dkak Fellow, — Your exj.<5tence 
is quite ignored in the document. Every 
farthing of the real and personal property 
of your deceased relative is bequeathed to 
the young lady known as Margaret March- 
inont. You can condole with the other 
nephew, — your portions are equal.” 

LyiJJJe arose and took a turn across Ins 
office floor, after reading the above. He 
was surprised, but disappointed? no. Ed¬ 
ward would be the greatest .‘sufferer, — lie 
wondered how the news wonhl affect 3Iiss 
Astley, — rumor called her ambhious as 
well as beautiful. So, after all, that little 
dark girl was the mistress of grand old 
Marchmoni,—and a princely fortune she 
imut have with it, loo. Well, it was the 
best thing Aunt Marchmont could have 
done. 

So mucli for Lynne’s soliloquy. 

He was strolling along Broadway that 
afternoon, when he encountered the gilt 
buttons and blue coat of Edward. He 
knew ijy llu! young gentleman’s sullen 
greetiiu: that the matter was well known to 
him also. 

How are you?” said Lynne cheerfully, 
linking liis arm in Marchmont’s, but wait¬ 
ing for liim to broacli tiie subject. 

“ It’s all up with me,” answered Edward 
savagely. 

“ What is up?” 

“Fortune, love, — everything. I am or¬ 
dered to a cruise in the Mediterranean,— 
congratulate me.” 

“What” — 

“Yes? One woman has blasted my ex¬ 
pectations, anotiier has broken my heart, — 
confound the whole sex!” 

“Miss Asiley” — Lynne vainly endeav¬ 
ored to beghi. 

Miss Astley,” with a sneer, “informed 
me this morning that our engagement was 
broken. She had suddenly discovered that 
her heart had deceived her, — meaning ihui 
she had had a more eligible offer; l>ere is 
the ring.” 

He banded it to Lynne, broken in three 
parts, and smiled grimly. 

“Let her go!” lie said, tossing the pieces 
into the street. 

Tims fell Edward’s air-castles! He had 
thought them founded so securely that the 
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blow was all tho harder to bear. They 
walked on in silence, 

are a Juckly dojr, I/ynne,” said Ed¬ 
ward, presently; “ crowing rich and famous, 
and better yet. keeping yourself heart-whole. 
Well, this never will kill me. Come up to 
my rooms tonight, won’t you? 1 shall go 
away so soon, you know'.” 

So Edward departed for the far-ofi Medi¬ 
terranean. The w'in'er that followed was a 
brilliant, busy, hut over-tasl;ed one for 
Lynne. He was steadily reaping, as March- 
niont had said, both fame and fortune; and 
the best fame and fortune, too, that man 
can reap, because it was tlie work of liis 
own heart and brain; but, by the spring¬ 
time, this incessant labor began to teli upon 
him. 

“It will never do,” said his physician, 
shaking his head, gravely; “you must 
rest.” 

“How can I rest here?” despairingly. 

“Here! who said anything about here? 
Take yourself off! Go to Europe, Asia or 
Africa, just as you please, only leave New 
York and this confounded law-office!” 

That was how' Lynne came to go to Eu¬ 
rope, having preferred that grand division 
to Asia or Africa. It must be a flying trip, 
he tliought, wiien lie started, for he had no 
time to waste; and unto this decision the 
score or two of eligible beauties who had 
been courting his favor in vain throughout 
the season breathed a fervent amen. He 
had heard no W{)rd from Edward, except 
that he had resigjied his commission, and 
was traveling somewhere on the continent. 
Possibly they might meet. 

One day in early autumn, Lynne Raleigh, 
brow’ii, bearded and handsome, came down 
from tlie Rhine and the Alps, with a score 
of other travelers, to indulge in a short 
siesta iiy the clear green waters of Lago 
Maggiore. lie had found lodgings in an 
Italian house, with arched passages and lat¬ 
ticed windows, set in a garden of cypress 
and mulberry trees. It was a dreamy, si¬ 
lent place, where, from a vine-hnng balcony, 
one could follow the rocky mountain sides 
up to their sharp, blue peaks, descending 
again to the terraced gardens, rank with 
luxuriance and bloom; rocks where the 
broad-leaved aloes clung, some gleam of 
while walls in a distant town; islands, sleep¬ 
ing purple and dreamy in the hazy sun, 
and far-off down the dark-green water to 


where the plains of Lombardy lay musky 
and sweet with vineyards. 

Full length on the shore of the lake, 
Lynne lay one afternoon, bis sketch-book 
and pencils throw’n carelessly down beside 
him,' his arms crossed under his head, and 
the wind just lifting his bright, dark hair. 
Far off, the outline of the Alps stood dim 
and shadowy against the sky. The wind 
was heavy with the scents of roses on the 
terraces. The shadows of mountain, grove 
and garden stretched long and dark aci-oss 
the lake; it was almost sunset. 

Presentiy on Lynne’s dull, dreamy ear 
there struck a sound like the soft dip of oars 
in the green water. He remained motion¬ 
less, listening to it until it seemed almost at 
his feet, then he started up. It was a skiff, 
airy and light, as suited that placid water 
and smiling sky. Thei-e were two figures 
seated in it, — a gentleman with his back 
toward Lynne, liaiid/ing his oars lazily and 
watching his companion like a lynx; and 
th.at companion, a lady, dressed in black 
from head to foot, and half reclining on a 
seat of scarlet Turkish cushions, trailing 
one white hand through the water behind 
her. 

As they drew nearer, drifting with a slow, 
languid motion, a certain fainiJiar air about 
the movements and figure of the gentleman 
made Lynne regard him with keen atten¬ 
tion. Tlje blonde curls, the well-poised 
head, the broad shoulders,—where had he 
seen them before? If he would but turn 
for a moment! He would not turn, but 
directly Lynne heard the low voice of the 
lady, and then her companion laughed, and 
that laugh was as familiar to Lynne as his 
own, — it was Edward Marchinont. 

Having recovered from the surprise of 
this discovery, Lynne, himself unseen, pro¬ 
ceeded to scrutinize !..e lady. It was a 
purely American face, in spite of its dark 
eyes and hair; oval in form, with a skin 
like marble, and arched, scarlet-red lips. 
The black, dreamy eyes were set under 
beautiful brows, and a cascade of hair w’as 
gatliered away from her face, and, from a 
sumptuous knot behind, fell rippling, as 
she sat down to the scarlet cushions, in 
heavy, purple-black curls. She was looking 
off to the mountains, her lips half-parted, a 
cluster of snowy blossoms in one band, and 
the other shining like marble in the placid 
water. 

“ Good Heaven!” thought Lynne, startled 
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into active, eager life by this vision, **is it 
the spirit of Maggiore?” 

Edward’s wife, more likely; yet that 
could hardly be, — at least, he had never 
heard of such a personage. Lynne gatii- 
ered up his sketch-book; they were going to 
land just below, he would go down and 
meet them. There was enough of ti»e 
lover displayed in Edward’s face and man¬ 
ner, as he assisted the lady from the skiff, 
to lay Lynne’s doubts at rest. He smiied 
as he thought of Kate Astley. There are 
few iiearts in this W’orld that possess the 
dreadful capability of breaking. 

Marchniout turned as he heard Lynne’s 
footstep behind him. He looked surprised, 
then blank, then doubtful. 

Raleigh, as 1 live! how are you, old fel¬ 
low, and how cam-; you here?” 

“How?” said Lynne, coolly, and eying 
the dazzling vision in black, “ why, down 
the Alps, to be sure, as you came yourself, 
I presume;” and to himself, “he doesn’t 
mean to present me,” 

Whether he did or did not, mattered Ut¬ 
ile. With a quiet grace that quite upset 
Lynne’s amazed senses, the young lady 
held out her hand to him. 

“I am very glad to meet you, Mr. Ra* 
leigh! ’ 

“Madam” — stammered the world-wise, 
self-possessed Raleigh, flushing through his 
handsome skin. 

“ Ah, you do not know me?” with a quiet 
little smile. “I forgive you,— it is nearly 
three years since w’e met; I am Margaret 
Marchmont.” 

Mag, the castaway, Mrs. Griggs’s found¬ 
ling? no, but Miss Marchmont, the calm, 
elegant beauty, the heiress of half a mil¬ 
lion. with a face like the old Greek antiques! 
Edw’ard watched the meeting of those two 
hands jealously. 

“ I liiile thought of this,” said Lynne, 
with dark, admiring eyes. 

•• I left America three montlis .ago,” said 
Mi.'S Marchmont, gathering up her inourn- 
jig drapery; “ my guardian, Mr, Mtasoii. of 
Xew York, is here with his wife and fam¬ 
ily. We are going on to Florence and 
Romx*.’’ 

•• Mason! he is an old friend of mine,” 
answered Lynne earnestly; “and where did 
you lind Edward?” 

•' Oil, we did not find him,’’ with a wicked 
jittle laugh, “he found us at Frankfort. 
He had seen our names, 1 believe, in an 


American paper among a list of passen¬ 
gers.” 

“ Will you take my arm, Miss March- 
inont?’’ interrupted Edward, flushing hot. 

“ Hum 1” said Lynne to himself, suddenly 
enligliiened on several points. 

Miss Marchmont turned. 

“ We shall remain here several days,” 
she said; “Mrs. Mason is not well. The 
house is near by. — you will call?” 

“Tea,” said Raleigh, looking down into 
her soft, black eyes. 

So she bade him good-by, and went away 
with Edward, whur^e satisfacLion was only 
loo apparent as he drew tier hand through 
his arm, and conducted her from Lynne’s 
vicinity. Such quiet appropriation pro¬ 
voked Lynne. He watched them until they 
were out of sight among the trees, then 
sauntered away to his tudgings. 

He had not reached them when Edward’s 
quick footsteps overtook him in the path. 
He was still flushed, and he looked at Lynne 
distrustfully. 

“ Charming place, is n’t it?” 

“Very,” dryly. 

“ Well, what of Miss Marchmont?” as if 
desperate. 

“She is a rare, pale, queenly Margaret. 
Edward, you are badly in love with her.” 

“Certainly,” answered Edward, “she is 
beautiful and rich, — why should n’t I Jove 
her, pray?” 

“Oh!” said Lynne dryly again. 

“ One cannot afford to marry for the sake 
of love, alone, you know.” explained Ed¬ 
ward, “or, at least, 1 cannot; but here 
were no thing lacking. Kate Astley, with 
all her vanity, would go mad with envy, to 
look in that faultless face.” 

“What are you doing here,—courting 
her favor?” said Lynne, with matchless ef- 
rontery. 

“ I am trying to preserve Miss Marcb- 
niont from the fangs of old Mason,’’ said 
Edward, biting his lip; “he has got a non¬ 
descript son that he is very anxious to be- 
strow upon her,—that is all,” 

“You are very kind,” said Lynne iron- 
ically. 

They.walked on in silence, Edward hali 
angry, half sullen. 

“How long do you remain here?” he 
broke out abruptly. 

“Ob, I do not know, — it don’t matter,” 
was the unsatisfactory reply. 

But it did matter, a great deal. He bad 
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no business there at all. Kobodj but Ed* 
ward bad. 

Lynne called upon the Masons the follow¬ 
ing day. He found Miss Marchmont upon 
the balcony, under a dim, purple shadow of 
vines, her black hair all tucked away behind 
her ears, and with her wicked eyes, alter¬ 
nately watching Edward Marchmont, guard¬ 
ing her on one side, and the younger Mason 
on the other, — a pale, astonished looking 
youth, who merely made eyes at the stately 
beauty and left all the conversation to his 
rival, 

Lynne appeared, brilliant, handsome, en¬ 
tertaining. Miss Marchmont looked around 
for a seat for him. There was a stool un¬ 
der the vines, — he drew it to her feet. 

“ Yourguardian has brought me to dine,” 
maliciously; “do I interrupt you?’^ 

“No,” said Margaret, “we have nothing 
to interrupt.” 

Edward’s brow lowered,—he had been 
reading to her. Young Mason surveyed 
Lynne as if he had been a gorilla. 

Nevertheless, Lynne maintained his 
ground bravely, and Miss Marchmont’s 
quiet little smiles and sadly aggravating 
glances rewarded him well. Her eyes were 
too bright not to see the toils around her. 
He dined with them, making himself the 
life of the table. Edward sulked like a 
school-hoy; but Mason was a jolly host, 
and Miss Marchmont looked a divinity. 
They were going to visit a monastery across 
the lake, — would Lynne go with them? 
Miss Marchmont came out, looking like a 
Spanish beauty, with her mantilla fastened 
in the Andalusian style, and the plain 
black fan hanging by a silver cord to her 
marble wrist. 

“This is all you need,” said Edward, 
dropping a half-blown, musky rose down on 
her black tresses. Lynne picked it up. 

“The lily is lovelier than the rose,” he 
said. 

It dropped over the balcony, like a crim¬ 
son star. Something went with it, white, 
filmy, fluttering,—a little lace handker¬ 
chief, on a sudden breeze. Lynne laid his 
hand carelessly on the vines. 

“No,” said Miss Marchmont, “I forbid 
it! It can be recovered as we go down.” 

For answer, Lynne flung himself over. 
It was a dizzy height, half concealed in a 
tangle of vines. 

“He ’ll be dashed to atoms,” said Ed¬ 
ward carelessly. 


Miss Marchmont paled to the lips. 

“O George,” to the younger Mason, 
“call him hack, — keep him!” piteously. 

“ Come hack I” roared young Mason, over 
the balcony. 

Lynne had disappeared. There was no 
trace left of his descent. They stood like 
statues. 

“Let us go down to the boat,” said Ed¬ 
ward; “the others are waiting,—he will 
join us.” 

Miss Marchmont walked very slowly,— 
and finally stopped. 

“Some one must go back I” imperatively, 
“he must be injured.” 

“Margaret!” 

She made a repellant gesture. 

“ Wait.” 

Sometliing that might have been a bird, 
but was only the tiny handkerchief fluttered 
into her hand. Lynne looked down from a 
rock above them, with a pale, smiling face. 
There was a blood-stain on the handker¬ 
chief. 

Edward helped Miss Marchmont into the 
boar, and Lynne unfurled the sail, but 
slowly. 

“Are you hurt?” he heard her soft voice 
say. 

“No, — it is nothing,” cheerfully. 

“Shall I thank you for sucii a foolish 
venture?” 

“ I have my reward already,” 

They shot out across the lake, as if 
winged. Miss Marchmont had no more to 
say to Lynne. Edward monopolized her. 
Xjynne wiis left to escort a Miss Mason. 

It was moonlight wlien they returned 
from the monastery. Tiie lake lay sleep¬ 
ing witii its guard of misty mountains, like 
a great pearl in the white fire of ’the South¬ 
ern moon. An eciiu of voices came softly 
from the latticed windows and distant ter¬ 
races, and a boatman on the shore sang, — 

“ Avo 8antis.sima! 

We lift our souls to thee 
Ora pro nobis! 

'Tis nightfall on the sea.” 

The pure face beside Edward looked 
dreamily down the lake. 

“And yonder is Italy?” 

“My Italy is here!” was Marcbinont’s 
impassioned answer, as he looked into her 
eyes. 

Lynne shrugged his shoulders, smiling, 
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as they went ofl up the shore with the Ma> 
sons, each and all waving him a gay good¬ 
night. 

Alnaschar again/’ he said. 

The (lays went by, one by one,—rare, 
golden-hearted, Southern days. Never did 
sunshine steep such purple into the full 
grape,'never did flowers blow, or low winds 
rustle, as in those enchanted days! Lynne 
came and went as he pleased at the Hasons; 
It. was the lust of tiieir stay; they were talk¬ 
ing now of Rome and Florence. The 
3Ii ses Mason were charmed with Mr. Ra¬ 
leigh,—so talented, so young, so disliiiffue/ 
Of course he had an object iu view in call¬ 
ing there so much. There were three of 
them, — which could it be?” 

One evening Lynne found the pleasant, 
sumptuous rooms quite deserted; the party 
were outside somewhere among the mul¬ 
berry-trees. He paused for a.moment on 
the balcony, half hidden in green leaves, 
gazing at a soft, red 'star above the moun¬ 
tains. Oh the slumbrous sweetness of that 
Southern niglnl 

A footstep, light as air, tinkled past,—a 
faint perfume from gauzy drapery, and 
dark curls, threaded as if by silver arrows 
by the moonlight, and Margaret passed him 
like a dream. Her dress brushed against 
him, full of that faint perfume; he might 
have touched her. She glided, queenly and 
white, into the room beyond. Presently he 
beard the tinkle of a guitar; she was play¬ 
ing a wild mountain song of Tyrol. Lynne 
leaned back, hushed, breathless, just seeing 
her faintly in the shadows. 

Suddenly the song ceased. A man’s 
voice coming from the same room shattered 
the silence with its sharp, passionate plead¬ 
ing. 

The blood rushed hot through Raleigh’s 
veins. To turn away was to intrude upon 
them, and it was so much the work of a 
moment that he had no time to weigh the 
matter. 

‘*It can never be,” said the calm, sad 
voice of Margaret Marchmont. Take the 
lieritage, if you will, — I care for it only as 
the gift of the only mother I ever knew; 
but my hand — never speak of this again 
to me.” 

“But I love you!” cried Edward pas¬ 


sionately. ** It was her wish; she would 
have given you to me years ago.” 

Miss Marchmont rose up. 

“I know the story. You would have 
spurned the gift then; and if you had not, 
I could never have married you. Edward, 
this is worse than useless. Rise up, — let 
us part friends,” 

A moment later, and Lynne heard the 
door close violently. She was pacingslowly 
adown the room, when he dared turn and 
look, her white hands clinging together, 
and an indescribable sadness in her air. 

Suddenly his heart stopped its beating,— 
she had .stepped out on the balcony. He 
knew he was discovered; his tall figure was 
the first thing her eyes rested upou, — those 
falcon eyes, slowly dilating with indignant 
scorn! He stepped out of the shadow, and 
confronted her. 

“Pardon me! I could not escape. It 
was nothing of luy own seeking, Margaret.” 

She flushed, — the dark eyes drooped. 
He stood up before her in the moonlight. 

“ Margaret, do you remember the station 
where you came for JJie that jjight? That 
was where I first loved you. Had I no 
right to know whether another was to take 
my treasure from my grtisp?” 

She put her white hands before her face, 
with something that was like a cry. 

“I put my heart down here, at last,” said 
Lynne, manly and fervent, “The memory 
of the child Madge has been with me al¬ 
ways; but to you, the beautiful woman, 1 
make my offering. Do with it as you will, — 
you are the only love of my life.” 

She uncovered her face, then,—that ra¬ 
diant face, flushed, tremulous, tearful. 

“0 Lynne, Lynne! and I have loved you 
so long, too!” 

She was m his arms, on his heart, the 
heart that loved her with a strong man’s 
passionate love. Many things were made 
clear to their eyes in that moment, under 
those arches of purpled vine, with the moon¬ 
light streaming down over Lago Magglore! 

They were married at Rome,—a quiet 
little wedding, where Edward was expected, 
hut did not appear; and where Mason, sen¬ 
ior, though sorely disappointed, gave the 
bride away. The heritage of Marchmont 
was no longer to be contended for, — it bad 
found its master at last. 
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